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THE SCANDINAVIAN FRONT 


and the apprehensions not only for the Finnish 

people but also for the whole of Scandinavia are 
naturally increased. The News Chronicle correspondent 
in Stockholm reports an attempt at mediation by which 
Stalin might be persuaded to limit himself to holding 
strategic positions in the South, and it seems possible that 
some early effort will be made by the neutral Powers 
to obtain an armistice throughout Europe. Meanwhile, 
on the ‘actual situation in Finland, a correspondent, who 
has just returned from the battlefront, writes as 
follows : 

“Viipuri has been virtually abandoned, and its occu- 
pation will have little more than a sentimental importance. 
When I visited it at the end of February it was a dead 
city in which almost every building was either burnt or 
badly damaged. The port was, of course, useless. This 
end of the Gulf of Finland has been frozen more solidly 
than for many years, and it will be many weeks before the 
Russians can send supplies by sea. 


‘sk Finnish war has now reached a critical stage 





“The real danger of the Russian advance lies in the 
extension of the line which the Finns have to hold with 
their small forces. The ‘ Mannerheim line’ is not a 


continuous defence, like the Maginot line, but a series of 


strong points, placed so as to make the best use of the 
lakes and waterways. The Russian: have now pushed 
the Finns back from the narrowest part of the isthmus, 
and forced them to take up new and far longer lines running 
east and west rather than north and south. 

“On the other fronts, especially in the area directly 
north of Lake Ladoga, the Russian’ armies are badly 
ditched. There are no railways, except the wretched line 
to Murmansk, and their mechanised units have been forced 
to keep along the few and narrow roads, since they cannot 
push their way through the forests. Being poor mechanics 
they had innumerable breakdowns, especially during the 
record cold in January. Every road north of Lake Ladoga 
is blocked by a series of little camps, where groups of 
lorries, tanks and other vehicles have been parked and the 
Russians dug themselves in. Many of these ‘ mottés’ 
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have surrendered, others are still being fed from the air. The 
published lists of a large number of captured tanks usually 
mean that one or more of these’camps have been taken. 

* March is usually a month of snow, but as the thaw sets 
in from the South we may expect that the Russians will 
gradually clear up their lines towards the northern fronts. 
Their progress in the isthmus area will depend on two 
factors, their willingness to face the heavy casualties 
involved in frontal attacks on the remaining series of 
strong places, and the Finnish ability to collect sufficient 
reserves to prepare new, and necessarily longer lines in 
the country west of Viipuri. There are several natural 
lines, making use of lakes, waterways and canals, which 
will be effective enough in the summer. If the Finns 
have to remain on the defensive both in the north and the 
south it is difficult to see how they can continue to hold 
out against the overwhelming weight of numbers, the 
Russian preponderance in the air, and the diffusion of 
their own forces. Their hopes depend on being able to 
attack somewhere between Salla and Suomissalmi, cutting 
through to the White Sea and the Murmansk line, and 
thus immensely shortening their front. Finland has no 
reserve man-power. Up to the present the assistance 
from abroad has not amounted, numerically, to the twelve 
thousand volunteers in the Spanish International Brigade. 
Military authorities estimate that to alter the course of 
the war, something in the nature of fifty thousand men 
would have to reach Finland before the end of April.” 


Blockade and Export 


The Italian press is registering a high degree of 
indignation at the action of the British control in stopping 
the Italian vessels which have left Holland with cargoes of 
German coal since the period of grace expired. Actually 
the Italians have been treated much more favourably than 
other neutrals, partly for political reasons and partly 
because it was hoped that by now a satisfactory agreement 
would have been reached for the exchange of British coal 
for Italian products. The difficulty over this matter seems 
to be that we want to exchange coal for products of Italian 
heavy industry, which Italy is unwilling to send. As our 
coal would go largely to this type of industry, which will 
supply Germany unless it supplies us, we appear to have 
a strong case. As for British export trade in general, Sir 
Andrew Duncan has this week announced his plans. 
Under a full-time Executive and an Export Council 
representative of big business, all export trades are being 
invited to form organisations for the wartime direction of 
export policy ; and promises are made that the Ministry 
of Supply will pay special attention to export demands in 
allocating materials. Mr. R. S. Hudson accompanies 
these announcements with a speech in which he denied 
any intention on our part to secure a monopoly of world 
markets or to coerce neutrals into barter arrangements 
compelling them to take unwanted goods. Indeed, the 
real danger is not this, but that to place the control 
of exports firmly in the hands of the trade associations 
is to put the home consumer at their mercy. The bad 
principle of the Ministry of Supply—real control in the 
hands of the producers’ rings—is now being extended to 
the organisation of export trade. As to the home con- 
sumers, they will have only what these rings choose to give 
them after Government and export needs have been 
met. 


Democracy in France 

There is far too little news in this country about internal 
France. How far, we are frequently asked, does freedom 
still exist in France; how much truth is there in the 
current stories of the harsh treatment of the French 
Communists and of foreign refugees ? Some light on the 
French position may be thrown by a letter which reaches 
us as we go to press. We have recently printed two letters 
from the same author because his charges of police persecu- 
tion and brutality appeared to need investigation. In 
this latest letter there are further allegations of violent 
attacks on the French Communist Party which, he says, 
“still represents the only Party that can save France from 
Hitler and from the 200 Families.” In his next paragraph 
this strange propagandist proceeds to describe the violent 
agitation against the war which, he alleges the Communists 
are Carrying out everywhere in France ! 

To point out the dangers and inconsistencies of such an 
attitude does not, however, remove the impression in the 
minds of many people, whose opinions are far from “ Left,” 
that the French Government has not behaved with con- 
spicuous wisdom in its handling of the Communist 
problem, nor does it remove the obligation on those who 
wish democracy to survive this war to ask questions and 
criticise official actions and motives. Certain facts about the 
position, which in regard to the treatment of refugees and 
the conditions of the camps seems to have greatly improved, 
are now to hand. Under the decree passed at the beginning 
of the war to deal with various forms of “ defeatism,” 
enemy propaganda and sabotage, we are informed that some 
1,800 persons have been arrested. Obviously there are 
dangers in the sweeping powers against “ dangerous 
views,” recently satirised in Le Canard Enchainé as 
“‘ objectively subjective views; subjectively objective 
views ; intentionally unintentional views ; false assertions 
presumed to be true, and true assertions presumed to be 
false.” ‘“‘ This decree,” writes Mr. Werth, our corres- 
pondent in Paris, “ lends itself to almost any interpretation 
and is certainly the queerest piece of legislation seen for a 
long time; it would be a very dangerous weapon in the 
hands of an undemocratic ggvernment, and there is a great 
dea: of feeling against it.” 

With regard to other allegations we are informed that 
there is no truth in the statement that French Communists 
have been sent to camps in Madagascar, Indo-China and 
French Equatorial Africa. We also have before us a 
report, made by the O.C.J.G. (a Protestant Youth organi- 
sation) which has been allowed to visit a large number 
of camps in France. Conditions, if we are to trust this 
report, which would seem to be objective, are now greatly 
improved. Some of the camps have been shut down. and 
the remaining internees put together in more convenient 
centres. The general conclusion of this report is that, 
while internment is “never pleasant,” the internment 
camps are not worse than troop camps and that many 
amenities have been recently introduced. Of the 18,000 
German refugees interned at the beginning of the war, 
about half have been released and opportunities of service 
in the Foreign Legion or in a “ Labour Formation ” are 
offered to the remaining “ fit” internees between the 
ages of 17 and 48. Some 3,000 are considered as Nazis 
and treated as prisoners of war. There is now available 


an interesting list of well-known German refugees who 
have been released, a longer list of those whose cases have 
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not yet been settled and a short list (including surprisingly 
the name of Arthur Koestler, whom it has been decided 
not to release). 


Back to School 


In the debate last Wednesday on Education, Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay made no effort to disguise the serious- 
ness of the situation. Though in reception and neutral 
areas nearly all the children are now receiving some 
education, there are still 330,000 children in evacuation 
areas without any form of schooling, and the percentage 
of part-timers is still far too high. As Earl de la Warr 
remarked in his broadcast, those who consider education a 
luxury had better look at the children who have missed 
six months of school. Mr. Lindsay very wisely stressed 
in his speech the problem caused by conscription: what 
is to happen to the children in the years between leaving 
school and joining the army especially to the 80 per cent. 
who do not go to secondary schools ? He found hope in 
the work of the recently established youth committees ; 
though it seems clear that they cannot provide any real 
substitute for the raising of the school leaving age or the 
establishment, if this is impossible, of compulsory part- 
time education. More can be expected perhaps of the 
proposal to set up an inter-party committee, which could 
also tackle the problem of the public schools raised by 
Mr. Lees-Smith. Both the President and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee are full of good intentions, but they 
seem to get strangled by red tape. 


S. Wales Miners and the War 


The Communist demand for the ending of “ the im- 
perialist war ” was rejected by a 3 to I majority at a dele- 
gate conference of the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
last Saturday. Since the Federation has thirteen nominees 
in Parliament and stands on the left of the Labour Move- 
ment, its decision is of great significance not only to S. 
Wales, now a leading centre of war-production, but to the 
country as a whole. It confirms the decision of the con- 
ference called by the South Wales Regional Council of 
Labour and addressed by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Jim 
Griffiths ; though it should be noted that the resolution 
passed by the miners included a condemnation of the 
political truce. Since the death of Tom Richards the 
secretaryship of the S.W.M.F., now held by Mr. Oliver 
Harris, has tended to become less important than the 
presidency. When Mr. Jim Griffiths gave up the latter 
office four years ago to become a Member of Parliament, 
there was no candidate able to compare in personality 
with Mr. Arthur Horner, Communist and one-time rebel 
against the Federation leadership. Mr. Horner was 
elected, and has since distinguished himself by eliminating 
the owner-subsidised “ non-political” union from the 
coalfield and establishing more friendly relations with the 
Coal Owners’ Association than have existed for a genera- 
tion. The membership and funds of the Federation have 
increased. On the whole the miners are satisfied, and the 
Communists on the executive for this reason won for 
their “anti-war” resolution some votes they might not 


otherwise have got. Mr. Horner indicated his support for 
the party line, but as President remained “ impartial” and 
took no part in the debate. The anti-Communist majority 
therefore cannot be construed as censuring Mr. Horner, 
but as indicating a weakening of Stalinite influence. 


The Mood of the House 


From Our Parliamentary Correspondent.—Conservative Members 
of Parliament have never been able to realise or understand the 
passionate hostility to the Means Test which animates the Labour 
Movement. It arises not only from a sense of the indignity of 
the whole business but from a conviction—which, for political 
reasons, cannot always be expressed—that it penalises the good 
worker and citizen for the benefit of the bad. The introduction of 
a household test into the Old Age Pensions Bill is the sole cause 
of the bitter opposition to an otherwise inoffensive measure, and 
has therefore been a psychological blunder on the part of Sir John 
Simon. Day after day, in speech after speech, the Means Test 
has been attacked by members of the Labour Party. In so far as 
it has convinced members of all parties that a radical reconstruction 
of our social services, particularly with regard to pensions and 
insurance, is overdue, this Bill may even have done some good. 

In the midst of much acrimonious debate, the Naval Estimates 
provided a pleasant interlude. Mr. Churchill is one of the few 
Ministers who commands the absolute confidence of the House. 
He gave us the speech, and the information, we expected from 
him ; and Mr. Alexander made an admirable reply. The only 
point of substance which emerged during the subsequent debate 
was raised by Vice-Admiral Taylor, who remarked that it was 
almost incredible, after the experiences of the last war, that we 
should have once again been caught without an adequately pro- 
tected base for the principal fleet. It appears that, ever since 
the sinking of the Royal Oak, Scapa Flow has been out of use. 
And this has involved immense additional wear and tear for the 
machinery of ships of every type, and strain on the personnel. 

This brings me to a question of fundamental importance, which 
is exercising the minds of many‘Members of Parliament, and which 
ought to be ventilated. During the first three months of the war 
there was a lot of healthy and constructive criticism in the House 
of Commons, as a result of which a number of grievances were 
remedied. But in recent weeks the official Party truce, in con- 
junction with the iron discipline imposed by Captain Margesson 
and his Whips, has tended to subdue any kind of independent 
spirit on the back benches, and to reduce private members to a 
position where they are little more than pawns in the big political 
game. This may account for the mingled relish and relief 
with which we now fall upon, and argue about, questions which 
are of subsidiary importance in relation to the general conduct 
of the war, such as the Pensions Bill, and Mr. MacDonald’s latest 
decision about the land in Palestine. These are subjects upon which 
we feel we can legitimately let ourselves go without incurring the 
odious charge of disloyalty, and without personal political risk. 

The main issues are not discussed in open debate. They are 
confined to the committee, the smoking, and the dining rooms. 
But here dissatisfaction is rife. The existing machinery of Govern- 
ment, with its endless overlapping and interminable delays, is 
daily and hourly subjected to ruthless criticism. The shortage 
of machine-tools and of certain raw materials (concerning which 
members of all parties are extremely well informed), the deplorable 
unemployment figures, the scandal of the controls, the chaos of 
evacuation, the difficulty of obtaining any kind of decision in the 
economic field, the apparent lack of any constructive long-term 
financial policy, are equally deplored. And the Keynes scheme, 
with all its implications, is eagerly discussed. But these are 
matters which, if dragged into the light of day, might affect public 
confidence, and even jeopardise the position of the Government 
itself. They are therefore “tabu” as far as the chamber is 
concerned. 

It is an unhealthy situation, and one which cannot long continue. 
Sooner rather than later the House of Commons will have to 
make up its mind whether it thinks that this Government is the 
best that can be found for the efficient conduct of the war or not ; 
and will then have to face the consequences of its decision. For 
my part I am convinced that we are now passing through the 
phase of the first Coalition during the last war, and that the crisis 
of 1916 already looms ahead. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great Turnstile, 

High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS : Readers are free to post this paper 

to any country other than the following, to which only the publisher or 

newsagent with a permit may post : 
Italy, Ruthenia, Holland (Netherlands), 
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Hungary, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Japan, China, Norway, 
Socialist Republics, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Spain, Bulgaria, Thailand 
(Siam), Vatican City, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Portugal, Mona Lichtenstein, 


Andorra, or any dependencies thereof 
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LABOUR AND THE 
“DAILY HERALD” 


Tue resignation of Mr. Francis Williams and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Percy Cudlipp as editor of the Daily Herald 
raises more than personal issues. Indeed, we are not 
concerned at all with the personal issues; it is not our 
business to consider the merits of Mr. Francis Williams 
as editor ; and it is far from our desire to suggest in any 
way that Mr. Cudlipp is anything but a highly efficient 
executive who earned on the Evening Standard popularity 
with his staff as well as a general recognition of his admini- 
strative capacities. We are concerned only with the 
public issue. The Labour movement has long con- 
gratulated itself on the existence of one big circulation 
daily newspaper, which was constitutionally bound to 
put forward a Labour policy, and whose general political 
purpose was to advance the Socialist cause. And now, 
after three editors, all of whom were well known as 
members of the Labour Party, an editor is appointed who 
is not a member of the Labour Party, who comes from a 
Conservative newspaper, and whose appointment is 
clearly a matter of business and not of politics at all. 
From the letter which we published from Mr. Francis 
Williams last week, the Labour movement learns for the 
first time that the editor of the Labour daily may have 
his articles cut about or suppressed, and that he may be 
driven to resignation and a new editor appointed without 
any consultation with the political leaders of Labour, in 
order to suit the wishes of a big commercial compariy 
which does not pretend any particular interest in Labour 
politics. 

How, people ask, can this thing happen ? They thought 
that Labour controlled the Daily Herald and that the 
constitution adopted when the paper passed into the joint 
control of Odhams and the T.U.C., safeguarded the 
political position of the paper. The constitution was, in 
fact, an unusual and not an altogether satisfactory docu- 
ment. The Daily Herald (1929) Limited is a private 
company, the greater part of whose shares are held by 
Odhams. The profits of this enterprise are thus divided 
between Odhams and the T.U.C. (the other shareholders). 
Odhams is also guaranteed a substantial return in any case 
for the money that is invested, since it has the contract 
for printing and distributing the Daily Herald. 51 per 
cent. of the shares (on which, incidentally, no dividend 
has yet been paid), are held by Odhams, and 49 per cent. 
by the T.U.C. 

On matters of policy the only safeguard lies in a general 
provision that political policy shall be in accordance with 
that laid down by the annual conference of the Labour 
Party. Industrial policy must similarly conform to the 
decisions of the T.U.C. conference. This is obviously 
no more than a general guarantee that the paper shall 
have a Labour flavour. It ensures that one at least of 
the four large circulation dailies shall adopt a line generally 
favourable to Labour; it does not compel the manage- 
ment to advocate Labour policy regularly or strenuously, 
and it leaves a wide discretion in interpretation. 

It is clear from Mr. Francis Williams’s letter that it was, 
in fact, on this political issue that much of the trouble 
between him and Odhams arose. He believed that 


particularly during the electoral truce it was of the utmost 


importance for the Daily Herald to maintain a constant 
discussion, and “ that no amount of snappy presentation 
and slick sloganising can justify the absence in a Labour 
paper at such a time as this of a sustained endeavour to 
inform and educate its readers on grave public issues.” 
The existence of a Labour editor himself was the only real 
guarantee that this attitude would be adopted by the 
paper, and there is no provision in the constitution for the 
appointment or dismissal of the editor. The monthly 
meetings of the Board, at which there are five repre- 
sentatives of Odhams and four from the T.U.C., are not 
in general concerned with questions of politics ; they are 
mainly business discussions. Unless someone closely 
associated with the daily routine of the paper makes a 
particular point of appealing to Mr. Bevin, Sir Walter 
Citrine and their two colleagues, questions of policy are 
only likely to arise between the T.U.C. and the manage- 
ment of the paper in the rare event of some fundamental 
political issue forcing itself on the attention of both parties. 
The Labour Party, as such, has no say in the matter ; its 
only safeguard is in its personal contact with an editor who 
shares its point of view, and in such influence as it brings 
to bear on the Trade Union directors who, as we have 
shown, are not in a position, without editorial contact, 
to have more than an intermittent control over policy. 
Now that there is no longer a Socialist editor Labour 
supporters all over the country are compelled to ask 
whether the Daily Herald is, in fact, any longer to be 
considered a Labour Party organ. 

Neither we nor anyone else familiar with the newspaper 
business suggest that the Daily Herald should return 
to those days when it was a propagandist organ first and 
last. The public which buys papers simply for the sake 
of their politics is strictly limited, and the Labour move- 
ment has reasonably congratulated itself on the possession 
of the second largest newspaper in the country. It is not 
suggested that the Daily Herald should cease to hold its 
place among the big four, but it is reasonably held that 
its reputation and value rest on a sturdy representation 
of a Socialist point of view, as well as on an efficient 
presentation of the sort of news which the public most 
readily buys. That Labour politics are compatible with 
pictures that we all like to see of girls bathing in the ice 
or sunshine, and with all the day-by-day gossip in which 
the public revels, the past of the Daily Herald in some 
measure assures us. 

The question arises to-day, with the departure of Mr. 


“Francis Williams, whether the Labour movement has 


any real guarantee that the Daily Herald will be in the 
future even as much the kind of newspaper it desires, as 
it has been in the past. It is not enough for the new 
editor to state his intention of increasing its service to 
the Labour movement. The issue is constitutional, not 
personal, and it is only natural that in some influential 
quarters the question is being canvassed whether some 
change ought not be made permanently to ensure the 
substance of Labour control over the policy of the Daily 
Herald. There is talk of the possible appointment of 
an editorial board of Labour representatives in direct 
contact with the editor, or at least the addition of a Parlia- 
mentary Party representative on the Board of Directors. 
But no editorial board and no representatives occasionally 
meeting the management can greatly affect the situation. 
Only the editor himself can watch over the daily inter- 
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pretation of events in the light of Socialist principles, the 
daily decision of what news is important and the daily 
consideration of what subjects should be discussed in 
leaders and feature articles. The shaping of policy in 
this practical sense can only be a matter for the editor 
and can only be effected by an editor in constant and 
sympathetic touch with the leaders of the Labour move- 
ment in and outside Parliament. One thing is certain— 
the Labour Party surely does not desire a situation in 
which it is held responsible for what the Daily Herald 
says and yet has no effective control over its daily outlook 
and policy. . 


STRATEGIC JUSTICE IN 
THE EAST 


Srratectcat thinking has always influenced British policy in 
the East, and until we inhabit a disarmed planet, it is inevitable 
that it should do so. To hold or to dominate the vast estate 
our forefathers won would be impossible if we trusted to the 
sword alone or even to the bombing plane: politics must 
reinforce these weapons. The traditional expedient of the 
British ruling class has always been to play for the sympathy 
of the Muslims. From Jerusalem to Angora and from Angora 
to Delhi that well-worn device has come back into favour 
to-day. It was otherwise in the last war, when even Lord 
Balfour and Lord Curzon followed Mr. Lloyd George in 
reviving a “ bag-and-baggage ” attitude towards the Turks 
that would have satisfied Mr. Gladstone in his hottest crusading 
moments. They contrived in India to fling the Muslims for 
a time into the embrace of the rebel Hindus, and in Palestine 
it was the Jews rather than the Arabs that they chose to be 
the future guardians of the approaches to Suez. 

To-day the wheel of destiny has revolved full circle with 
consequences in India and Palestine that may not answer all 
our expectations. The East is not as changeless as Tory 
tradition supposes, and in our generation theocracy, even in 
the Muslim world, is in rapid decay. The Turks have 
returned with evident cordiality to the old relationship of 
friendship and alliance that prevailed through a great part of 
the last century. But to suppose that they think of themselves 
first of all as Muslims, or that they concern themselves very 
deeply with the interests of the Faithful elsewhere, would be 
to misread the cultural revolution that Ataturk completed. 
Nationalism and not religion is the dominant force in the 
East to-day, though it is capable of using fanaticism as its 
tool; as the Grand Mufti used to do, when it suited him to 
pretend that Zionism threatened the Mosque of Omar. 
Muslims, after all, have their sense of humour. They laughed 
when the Duce proclaimed himself in conquered Libya the 
protector of Islam, and posed in that character with his drawn 
sword for an equestrian statue of startling vulgarity. They 
are capable of a mild amusement at some of our naiver pro- 
fessions of partiality. These strategical reckonings are no doubt 
inevitable, while General Weygand watches the assembly of 
an Army of the East in Syria, Palestine and Egypt. What the 
Kremlin will ultimately decide to do in the Middle East is as 
difficult to forecast as British policy itself. It is proper that 
everything in reason should be done to conciliate Eastern 
peoples, who happen to be, with varying degrees of devotion, 
lax or orthodox Muslims. It is possible, however, to exag- 
gerate the positive military value of their support. In the 
Middle East the Turks are the only race with a proud soldierly 
record. Even in India, the Tory tradition contrives to forget 
a good deal in the history of that Peninsula. Muslims and 
Sikhs have no monopoly of glory. The Hindu Mahrattas 
were the leading military power. At the conquest, and up 
to the Mutiny, some of the best Sepoy regiments were com- 
posed of Bengali Brahmins. 


It may be unavoidable that a somewhat sordid calculus 
should occupy our minds at such a moment as this, but if 
we do indulge in this politico-military arithmetic, let us at 
least get the balance exact. It is undeniable that in Palestine 
and far beyond it the hostility of the Arabs could be exces- 
sively inconvenient if the war spreads to the East. It is 
equally true that the Jews are no longer a balancing factor 
with bargaining power, as they were when first this Empire 
embraced Zionism. Whatever we may do, they must support 
our cause against the arch-enemy of their race. But even so, 
there are degrees of zeal, and in America Jewish disappoint- 
ment will have its effect. Again, it may be true that the mass 
of the Indian population is unwarlike; its characteristic 
weapon, civil disobedience, pitted against the technique of 
the police, may be blunter than it supposes. But here also 
the imponderables have weight. The support of the Muslim 
world would profit us very little if we had to demonstrate 
our zeal for democracy with /athis on the persons of our Indian 
subjects. We have chilled American sympathy already by our 
unimaginative response to the appeals of the National 
Congress. 

On the surface, the facts of this Indian problem are fairly 
clear. The repeated talks between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 
have ended in complete deadlock. Eight of the eleven 
provincial Ministries have resigned as a gesture of protest, and 
only the personal influence of Mr. Gandhi, still bent upon 
conciliation, has so far availed to delay a resort to civil dis- 
obedience. Yet on the surface the Government has made 
what looks like a handsome concession. It is prepared to 
revise its unacceptable scheme of Federation and to consult 
all the interests and creeds as to its future shape. It has 
undertaken that the result, immediately after the war, shall 
conform to the definition of Dominion status in the statute of 
Westminster, though defence will necessarily have to be 
“reserved ” for many years. But this promising attitude is 
completely overshadowed by the condition that Congress must 
first of all come to terms with the Muslim League. 

In reply, Congress stands stiffly and with good reason on 
its right of self-determination. It insists that Indians them- 
selves shall plan the house in which Indians must live. It will 
not be content with a second imposed constitution, and in 
particular it is not prepared to admit the Princes to the federal 
structure so long as they remain irresponsible autocrats. 
Latterly, as the skies darkened, it has insisted that it demands 
not Dominion status, but literal independence—to which one 
is tempted to answer firstly that a Dominion does in fact 
enjoy effective sovereignty, and secondly, that in this ugly 
world it is not enough to will independence: the reality de- 
pends on the industrial, potential and financial power that goes 
to make a modern defence force the mester of three elements. 
But the main difficulty lies in the seemingly irreconcilable 
feud between Congress and Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League. 
It is grossly unfair to regard Congress as a Hindu organisation, 
whatever the creed of the majority of its members may be. 
It has at the moment a Muslim divine as its president, the 
Maulana Abul Azad, and on its governing body a Parsi and 
a Sikh have seats. It has never espoused the sectarian interests 
of Hinduism, as the rival Mahasabha does. Mr. Jinnah’s 
League, powerful though it is, is far from speaking for the 
whole body of Muslims, and the big Shiah community is 
entirely outside it. 

The feud between the two looks hopeless. It could not be 
met by any further concession of rights to the Muslim minority, 
already well protected as it is. The trouble is that against the 
Indian nationalism of Congress, Mr. Jinnah and his school 
maintain that the Muslims themselves constitute a separate 
“nation.” What this means in detail was explained in a 
letter to the Zimes of February 29th, by Sir H. A. Haroon, 
the Chairman of the League’s “ Foreign” Committee. He 
quotes two demands from resolutions which it has passed: 
(1) that “a separate national home in the shape of an autono- 
mous State” shall be created for the Muslims, and (2) that 
those living in the rest of India shall rank as its “ nationals,” 
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apparently with an extra-territorial status. This latter sug- 
gestion seems flatly impossible, nor would it please these 
Muslims to lose their votes and their eligibility for salaried 
public posts. But the proposal to create a separate Muslim 
Ulster, outside an Indian Dominion, is feasible, though it 
may be deplorable. It would consist of the Punjab, Sindh, 
the Frontier Province and the principality of Kashmir—an 
arrangement that leaves Eastern Bengal out in the cold. 
Apparently the Muslim League as a whole hesitates as yet to 
advance this demand in public, but it has no other positive 
proposal and it makes the claim of principle that Muslims are 
a separate nation. One may doubt whether any of the 
provincial legislatures included in the proposed State would 
welcome its creation: certainly the Frontier Province and 
probably the Punjab would oppose it. As to the real attitude 
of Delhi and Downing Street one can only speculate. Do they 
desire a second Ulster complication? Probably not: the 
traditional technique of dividing to rule is very much subtler 
than this. But the fact is, that knowing how completely 
intransigent is the Muslim League, they have made its consent 
a condition to any further progress towards Indian freedom. 
That is indefensible. The easiest way out of this deadlock 
might be to entrust to an assembly, chosen proportionately by 
the provincial councils, the final exercise of the right of self- 
determination. It would, of course, have to delegate to a 
businesslike working committee the delicate business of 
drafting and negotiating the settlement in detail. 

The crisis in Palestine is disturbing for two reasons. It 
limits the asylum open to the Jews at the hour of their sorest 
need. Again, our military calculations have called in question 
our good faith. Few of us, if we could choose freely, would 
to-day do over again what Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Balfour did, precisely as they did it. The contradictory 
pledge given to the Arabs is disturbing. To predict any 
happy future for Palestine under the present conditions 
requires a robust faith. Probably partition would be the least 
unsatisfactory solution. But the fact remains that chiefly for 
our own strategical ends we secured from our Allies and the 
League the control of Palestine on the faith of our promise 
to build in it a national home for the Jews. The home, which 
originally included all Palestine and Transjordan as well, has 
now shrunk, under Mr. MacDonald’s land ordinance, to a 
mere Ghetto—the seashore of Philistia with a few outlying 
districts. There can be no dispute that this ordinance is, on 
several counts, at variance with the Mandate. That, indeed, 
was the verdict of the League’s Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. It is unworthy of a self-respecting nation to break 
faith in this way, because it finds difficulties and dangers in its 
path. No offer of compensation elsewhere has yet been made, 
unless we reckon the dubious scheme in British Guiana. Is 
there no room for close settlement in the wide spaces and 
genial climate of the Canadian Pacific coast ? 

Nothing in Palestinian policy is ever final. It is not too 
late to suggest a wholly new approach. The land problem of 
Palestine has never been tackled creatively as a whole. The 
Arab peasant is the victim of a shocking system of tenure, 
which exposes him to all the evils of rack renting and usury. 
The obvious remedy is to break up the big feudal estates by 
some such plan as that of the Irish Land Purchase Acts. But 
to be fruitful, such a reform would have to be completed by 
a generous scheme of co-operative credit and marketing, but 
above all by a planned system of irrigation, carried out by 
public finance. The Jewish home can never be happy or safe 
with an Arab slum at its doors. The contrast between Jewish 
prosperity and Arab misery explains half the trouble in 
Palestine: the influence of the reactionary landed class 
accounts for most of the rest. With water and an assisted 
transition to intensive farming, room could be made for a 
considerable Jewish immigration side by side with an Arab 
peasantry to whom we should have brought contentment and 
hope. Military reasoning, to sum up this survey, is a fallible 
guide to policy. There is much to be said for justice. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 


FINLAND AND MEMORIES OF 


SPAIN 
Helsinki, February 22nd 


Many people who were wholeheartedly on the Government 
side in the Spanish war may be feeling some doubts about the 
Finnish question. It seems queer to find oneself so soon 
supporting a cause which is vilified by Communists and 
favoured by men and women of the “ drawing-room Fascist ” 
or “ Catholic crusader” mentality. It seems more necessary 
than ever to judge each problem on its own merits and at 
first hand, disregarding as utterly unimportant these extreme 
politicians who rush into a cause to which they are attracted 
merely on theoretical grounds. A few months working in 
Eastern Spain convinced me that the picture of Spain da la 
Arnold Lunn was completely fantastic. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the mass of the people who supported them were 
Communist, and the help which they received from Russia 
was belated, meagre and ineffective. Finland I knew slightly 
in peacetime, and have now seen at war. Finland a /a Pritt 
seems to me a travesty as fantastic as any which a Lord Philli- 
more or an Arnold Wilson evolved about Spain. It is not 
only the minor inaccuracies which characterise the man 
writing or talking to a brief which has been badly prepared 
by violent partisans, but the whole picture is totally out of 
perspective. . 

It has been my misfortune to have seen a number of peoples 
while they were being attacked by forces from overwhelmingly 
stronger countries—in Ethiopia, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and 
now Finland. The procedure, even down to the faked frontier 
incidents, is always much the same, suggesting the fable of 
the wolf and the lamb. Now this is a most unfortunate com- 
parison, and I have always regretted that Aesop did not choose 
a less innocent victim. Few countries are in the least lamb- 
like, certainly none of the four which I have just mentioned. 
The Ethiopians were only just emerging from the feudal state, 
they were very “ tough ” and their habits not always pleasant. 
The Spanish Government was easy to criticise, though more 
for sins of omission than commission. The Czechoslovak 
Government had failed in twenty years to solve a minority 
question of the type which England tried ineffectually to cure 
for over a century. Finland, as an independent State, was 
evolved in blood and tears some twenty years ago. Its freedom 
was a side issue in the 1914 war, just as her transference to 
Russia had been a side issue in the Napoleonic wars. The 
Finns have, however, a fundamental sanity and moderation, 
besides an intense pride in themselves, and these virtues have 
enabled them to evolve a very remarkable civilisation in their 
difficult and barren land. They do not seem to need apologists. 

It is impossible to understand Finland without constantly 
remembering certain facts which Mr. Pritt constantly forgets. 
Two-thirds of the men and women in this country are farming 
or lumbering. The population of three and a half million is 
almost entirely Lutheran, and their priests tend to be Puritan 
and authoritarian. Every middle-aged man and woman 
remembers the long period of Russian repression, which lasted 
roughiy from 1898 to 1916. It is only thirty-five years ago 
that General Bobrikov was shot, and afterwards Stolypin was 
a name almost equally detested. Opposition to Russia was the 
hammer which welded the Finns together. 

The unhappy cleavage of 1918 was not just a struggle 
between rich and poor. Mannerheim could not possibly have 
won if he had not had the support of the hard-headed, 
individualistic and Puritan peasants who could see as little 
virtue in an atheist Russia which collectivised farms as they 
had in the old Russia of the Tsars. The help sent from 
Germany was spasmodic and limited, and fortunately for 
Finland Germany was soon a defeated Power. The civil war 
partook, therefore, of that division between peasant and town 
worker which has cropped up all over Eastern Europe. It was 
extremely bitter when I was in Moscow in 1923, and has only 
been liquidated by the Russian Government by mass executions, 
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with the details of which Finland is better acquainted than 
England. I suppose that Mr. Pritt, like Sir Stafford Cripps on 
Ethiopia, would class peasant and plutocrat together as 
capitalists. Perhaps they are right, but I have seen Finland 
in summer and winter, and have some idea of the work and 
endurance required to wrest a living from that soil. It is, 
I think, time that our two jolly K.C.s developed a sense of 
humour. 

Finland has always shown a remarkable genius for dealing 
with its various cleavages. There is more sex equality than 
in any country I have ever known, and this sensible relation- 
ship dates back to Tsarist days, when Finland was the first 
to give women votes and admit them to the Diet. The differ- 
ence between the professions and manual labour has been 
eased by a real system of equal educational opportunity, and 
by a refusal to allow the various professional and business 
“rackets” which go on in England. Civil servants and 
lawyers receive about a fifth of what they would get in England, 
and there are hardly ten business men in Finland who would 
be reckoned wealthy in London. The bitterness of the civil 
war was eased by the effective amnesty. Very few who went 
to Russia after 1918 have remained there. A man like Aaltonen, 
the Labour leader, is far more typical than Kuusinen. The 
former, who had been far more prominent on the Russian 
side, soon found his way back to Finland, and after living for a 
time under an assumed name he was included in the general 
amnesty. Another cleavage was between Swedish-speaking 
and Finnish-speaking Finns, but this dispute, vocal and some- 
times bitter, has been dissolved by the Finnish genius for 
compromise. 

Both the fighting on land and the bombing of towns and 
villages are severer and more intensive than in Spain. I find, 
however, that in some ways the atmosphere is pleasanter. 
Although the Spanish Government had the support of the 
great majority in Eastern Spain, there must have been at least 
20 per cent. of the population hostile to them in the large 
towns. These were riddled by spying and counter-spying, 
and the inevitable tragedies of a struggle which was partly a 
civil war. Of this I find no trace in Finland. The Russian 
invasion has closed all ranks. 

I have met a number of “ Left-wing ” politicians—some from 
the Social Democrats with their eighty members of the Diet’s 
two hundred, seme from the trade union movement, and a 
few Communists. I am convinced that the little group of 
recusant Finns who remained in exile after 1918 represent 
nothing but a totally insignificant minority in Finland. As in 
Spain, there seem to be some amongst the Communists who 
were attracted to this creed as a theory, but not as a Russian 
practice. Distance lends enchantment, and these near neigh- 
bours have no illusions about Russian administration. 

The Finns are not fond of oratory and demonstrations. 
Nazi and Bolshevist showmanship leaves them cold. This 
may help to explain the curious events of 1930 to 1932. The 
Lapua movement was only important so long as many Bothnian 
peasants believed that some urban Communists were trying to 
introduce Russian methods and the collectivisation of farms. 
As soon as they and their pastors were satisfied about this 
danger they lost all interest in the extravagances of that cheerful 
adventurer Wallenius, who retired to run a fishery business. 
On the other hand, I found the greatest respect for General 
Mannerheim in circles where I least expected it. This is 
partly because he is a national figure-head like President 
Hindenburg in the later ’twenties, while the Finns also recognise 
a mellowing and broadening of outlook as he has grown older. 

I feel constrained to write in this manner because I find that 
the same kind of propaganda is being levelled against the Finns 
as against every victim of aggression. It may come from the 
other political side, but it is equally irresponsible. I have 
been shown Mr. Pritt’s last book in which he talks about 
“large-scale arrests of civilians” and draws a still more 
imaginary picture of “ the Finnish army in retreat burning all 
the Finnish villages, and taking the inhabitants along with 
them as if they feared the results of the slightest contact 


between the population and either the Soviet army or the 
army of the new Finnish Republic.”” Making “ suggestions ” 
without any real evidence is a bad forensic habit, to which our 
courts allow too much latitude. I can find no evidence for 
large-scale arrests apart from the rounding-up of certain 
Russian subjects. The Finnish army has done remarkably little 
retiring, but as in any country at war the villages immediately 
behind the lines have been evacuated, and the peasants billeted 
in various villages outside the danger zone. The army of the 
new Finnish Republic exists in Mr. Pritt’s fertile imagination. 
There are, of course, some thousands of Russian subjects who 
are racially Finns, but have lived for generations east of the 
frontier. Some of these may be, and are probably, in the 
Soviet army, but I doubt if Kuusinen’s little group of 
expatriated Communists could raise a platoon. 

Finland represents something very definite and individual in 
Europe. Its small population has succeeded in the last twenty 
years in making distinctive contributions to every branch of 
civilised life. Its standards of life, of education, of achieve- 
ments in the arts, science and in athletics are all far higher 
than in Russia, which should, on a population basis, have 
contributed fifty times as much. Finland had developed a 
very sane form of self-government, and such anomalies as the 
survival of the Civic Guard were rapidly becoming unimportant. 
In the latter days the Civic Guard was little more than a glorified 
boy scout movement, drawing its personnel mostly from the 
peasants. The Social Democrats have now completely come 
to terms with it, and are encouraging their young members to 
join it. It seems to me just as much a tragedy that this sane 
and decent community should be swallowed up into a country 
which they detest, as that Ethiopia should be made a slave 
State of Italy, as that a liberal Spanish Government should be 
overthrown by Italy and Germany, or as that the sturdy free- 
thinking Czechs should be gleichgeschaltet under the heavy 
foot of Nazi Germany. G. T. GARRATT 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue case of young Solf, who was arrested for photograph’ 
ing a crashed aeroplane, is curious. From a study of the full 
report of the police proceedings in the Oxford Times, I am sure 
that he was not spying; he was probably careless from 
a certainty that he was above suspicion, having been 
guaranteed by Sir Horace Rumbold among others. Solf’s 
father remained a Secretary of State when the Socialists came 
to power in 1918 and was later Ambassador in Tokio. He is 
one of a number of young German Conservatives who stayed in 
Britain when war was declared, rightly confident that as 
“gentlemen ” they would be well treated. It is precisely 
these circles who so seriously misled the British public 
about “‘ moderates” in Germany, both before and after 
the outbreak of war. But such activities are not apparently 
considered political and such German nationalists are readily 
given C licences. Contrast the cross-examination to which 
R. R. Kutczynski, the well-known population-expert, who is 
now lecturing at the London School of Economics, and 
his son, J. P. Kutczynski, an economist and author of that 
admirable pamphlet, Freedom Calling (Muller, 6d.) were 
subjected at one. of the Hampstead tribunals. I cannot under- 
stand why R. R. Kutczynski could ever have come under 
suspicion at all, as he is a researcher with a world-wide 
reputation, and has never had any connections with a political 
party. But the judge seemed to find grounds for suspicion 
even in his trips to America and asked him, to the old man’s 
surprise, whether he had any connection with an espionage 
system in Bloomsbury House! Finally, in summing up his 
case, the judge remarked “I am not going to intern you 
to-day,” and in granting his wife a “B” certificate stated 
that the ground was that she was living under the subversive 
influence of her husband. When her husband protested and 
reminded the judge that he was teaching at the London School 
of Economics, the judge replied ominously, ‘’ I know all about 
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the London School of Economics.” J. Kutczynski was sub- 
jected to an even severer cross-examination. It seemed to be 
held against him that he had written Hunger and Work and 
Freedom Calling, although the Ministry of Information has 
given the latter pamphlet its blessing. Further questions on 
the part of the judge included, “ Do you know P. R. Doot ?”, 
the judge’s peculiar way of describing Palme Dutt, and “ Were 
you approached by the Stepney Peace Council to do some 
work for them?” He was also pestered about the mysterious 
espionage system in Bloomsbury House, and when he replied 
that he had no connection with it, the judge added “ That 
doesn’t answer the question, you might be connected with 
someone who was connected with the espionage system.” 
The result of this remarkable examination was a “ B” licence 
for the elder and internment for the younger Kutczynski. 
The judge seemed suspicious of any trace of anti-Nazi political 
activity, though it is remarkable that no suggestion whatsoever 
was made that any of the “criminals” had acted for the 
Nazis. Indeed, it almost looks as though it would have counted 
in their favour if they had ! 
* * . 

Reading of the celebrations in Hungary on the occasion of 
the completion of twenty years of Admiral Horthy’s regency 
conjures up a vivid memory in my mind. It is about six years 
since I was one of a group of Englishmen who were presented 
to the Admiral in his palace. Wearing the uniform of an 
admiral of the Austrian navy, this Regent of a land-locked 
country received us with all the formality of old-fashioned 
royalty. We stood in a circle. He entered and shook hands 
all round. A few polite words and we were dismissed. We 
were more fully entertained on other occasions. Budapest 
seemed to me a remnant not of a pre-1914 period but of a 
pre-French Revolution Europe. There was a wonderful party 
with halberdiers in the most marvellous leopard-skin uniforms. 
There were cardinals in their scarlet and bishops in purple, 
decorations, magnificent uniforms and exquisitely dressed 
women. In the day on the one side of the river there was d 
gay and brilliant society; one discovered on inquiry that it 
was keeping up a brave appearance on a very small income. 
This charming and hospitable aristocracy was like the French 
courtiers of the eighteenth century. They had become a 
pretty excrescence on the top of a State whose financial and 
economic system was hollow. All the upper class, as General 
Gambés told us, competed for Civil Service posts for their 
sons. But there was only a minute trading and middle class, 
and a peasantry, living, as I saw with my own eyes, in broken- 
down huts and still paid in the feudal manner partly in grain 
or vegetables. Outside Budapest I visited a great mud plain 
on which were dumped down something which looked like 
toolsheds or chickenhuts, in which thousands of unemployed 
paupers lived without any visible way of doing so, except by 
opening taxi doors at the theatre, begging or by searching the 
sewers for forgotten trifles. I wonder if they are still there ? 
Hungary was an extraordinary survival, beautiful and generous 
to the visitor, but really nothing except a facade. 

* - * 

I have had a most interesting conversation with Sir Richard 
Acland about the response he has met to his Penguin Special 
Unser Kampf. It is an unusual book in every way, startling 
from an M.P. of Sir Richard’s Liberal antecedents. It is a 
bold restatement of the moral case for Socialism as against the 
conventional arguments for the propertied system. It springs 
from the tradition of Ruskin and Tawney. It ends with 
an appeal to those who believe in the necessity and prac- 
ticability of a moral and social regeneration to communicate 
with Sir Richard. He tells me that he has so far received 
about 800 letters from people of all social grades. Only three 
letters protest against his desertion of private enterprise ; 
two of these come from students of the London School of 
Economics. Members of the Communist Party of course 
disagree, but say that they can bear to read him though he 
repudiates the Party line. An ex-officer of a Conservative 
Association writes to say that he is sending copies round to all 


the other Conservative officials in his area, and a group of 33 
working men write to enclose a resolution supporting his book 
and promising to circulate it amongst their comrades. Two 
themes run through the letters ; the first is “ I never took any 
interest in politics before, but . . .” and the second, “I used 
to be a Labour supporter, but now...” The common 
fact in the letters is a desire for creative action. This is what 
one would have expected. It is both a hopeful and a dangerous 
sign. Impatience with party politics and a desire for a new 
gospel may lead, if misdirected, to the most dangerous 
irrationalism ; equally it offers the opportunity for a democratic 
revival. 
* € ~ 

The evacuation bus was standing in the little market square. 
A group of women and children were talking and laughing on 
the pavement. I fell into conversation with the bus driver 
and an official who seemed to be in charge of the local evacuees. 
No, he said, the children didn’t want to go back. They were 
wonderfully better physically in the country. They went 
to the council schools in the mornings and had lessons in the 
local hall in the afternoons and there was some form of enter- 
tainment for them every night. “It is all right for them,” 
said the driver, “ but what about the children back in London ? 
They are turning into proper little ’ooligans with no 
schooling or discipline or anything. I saw a bunch of them 
the other day with pockets full of stones. They were going all 
down the street smashing milk bottles on the steps of the 
houses. Something ought to be done about it.” 


* * * 


Something certainly ought. There is to be compulsory 
education again, one hears, before next autumn, and there 
are all sorts of difficulties. London education is, I gather, 
getting itself reorganised. There was the problem of Mr. 
Morrison’s fire brigades housed in London schools ; there is 
the Home Office insistence that, as a condition of opening a 
school, an air-raid shelter must be constructed beneath it. I 
agree that shelters ought to be there, but I would not let them 
hold up the opening of schools. Against this must be put the 
report of teachers that after the prolonged holiday many of 
the children seem to have forgotten almost everything they 
had learnt at school. In fact, the job of organisation is the 
more difficult because it involves the Ministry of Health and 
the Home Office as well as the Board of Education. There 
are certain factors to put on the other side. Evacuation has 
created difficulties but it has taught us something, and it has 
had the incidentally good result of greatly improving the 
health of our town proletariat. Lord Horder has been 
making some interesting remarks about the lessons learnt 
during the first six months of the war. He says, quite truly, 
that war has at least the advantage of accelerating changes, 
and that some of them may be good. Upsetting social services 
may lead to their more sensible reorganisation. He urges 
that we must keep “ holiday camps ” and “ holiday villages ” 


“for children as a permanent part of our national organisation, 


that many people have learnt for the first time what slum life 
is like and that there is a new interest in problems of food 
and the realisation of our shocking national habit of food 
wastage. He says that even crusted Tories have begun to 
discover the need for family allowances and family endow- 
ment. ‘“‘ During the war,” he says, “ society has become less 
of a crowd and much more a vast number of individuals, each 
one of whom can take his or her place in the struggle— 
proudly, keenly and with a daily increasing efficiency.” After 
the war this idea of service must not be allowed to die, because 
it will be the social service and not military service that will 


be of importance. 
* * * 


Mrs. Ayrton Gould’s broadcast on Monday night was one 
of the most effective and moving since the beginning of the war. 
Considered as propaganda I think it was better than Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches. For most of us react against Mr. 
Churchill even when we laugh with him and applaud his 
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courage and buoyancy. The suspicion that he may be rather 
enjoying his terrific job puts one off. Mrs. Gould, by way of 
a contrast, is obviously at heart a pacifist as her husband was. 
You could feel through her simple speech how bitterly she 
loathed war. One knew that she had been through the same 
mental conflict that one had been through oneself, and one 
knew, when she read a letter from a German woman speaking 
of what life was like under perpetual terror, that Mrs. Gould 
had only with difficulty brought herself to say that we had to 
see the war through, not for the sake of Empire or indeed for 
any grandiose ideal, but simply because the alternative 
seemed to her Nazi rule in Britain. I do not myself believe 
that our best security lies in war to “the bitter end.” 
But that we cannot leave off except on conditions that give 
a reasonable security to Western Europe does seem to me 


sufficiently obvious. 
* * x 


In the middle of an eloquent leader about France in 
Thursday’s Times, the merits of French cooking were sym- 
bolised by a reference to one dish, blint au caviare, which is 
as specifically Russian as borsch or kvass. Can this sentence 
have been interpolated by the Hidden Hand of Stalin ? 


* * ¥ 


In a railway carriage three travellers—a clergyman, an 
R.A.F. officer and a mild little civilian. The clergyman held 
forth on the sub-human quality of the Germans ; they must be 
reduced to pulp. The R.A.F. man disagreed. Having fought 
in the last war and known many Germans he thought them 
rather like ourselves. Anyway, he said, war was a damned 
silly way of settling a dispute. ... The little man in the 
corner said: “‘ Gentlemen, may I suggest that you ought to 
change uniforms ?” 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to F. Raine. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Mrs. McCorquodale is the only woman I know to wear the first 
tooth of her eldest child (an attractive daughter with the unusual 
name of Raine) set in diamonds on her bracelet.—Daily Sketch. 


In helping to stimulate gold production the South African 
authorities might remember that this war is, in one of its minor 
objectives, a war to make the world safe for the gold standard.— 
News Chronicle. 


In contrast is Mr. Foley’s portrait of Capt. Langsdorf of the 
Graf Spee: “ A man of medium height, clean shaven, smart looking, 
with a sort of sad look in his eyes. You could see at a glance that he 
was an officer and a gentleman, and we all agreed that he could not 
possibly be a Prussian. He was wearing an Iron Cross on his tunic. 
As Mr. Underwood, the Doric Star’s cook, once remarked: ‘ The 
fellow looks so decent he might almost be British.’ ”—Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Pest. 


Ian Coster. writes about films, and a column of his own. If you 
wish to know the success of his film criticisms you should count the 
advertisements at the side of his articles. They are more extensive 
than the film advertisements in any other newspaper.—Michael Foot, 
writing of the Evening Standard in the Daily Express. 


Summoned at Old Street to-day for non-payment of 15s. 8d. 
income tax, W. J. Clayfield, of Harringay, London, was asked by the 
Clerk if he admitted owing that amount. 

Clayfield : Yes, 75 per cent. of the original amount. 

The Magistrate (Mr. Herbert Metcalfe): What are you talking 
about ? 

Clayfield : I refuse to pay 75 per cent. on the ground that that 
amount is used for the murder of human beings. Those who want 
wars must pay for them. 

The Magistrate : What you need is a jolly good hiding. Horrible 
beast !—Birmingham Mail. 


Mr. A. R. Phern applied for permission to show a film entitled 
The Sun Never Sets, a story of the British Empire, at the Scala 
Cinema, Dawlish, on Good Friday evening. Mr. A. Payne said the 
film had been specially picked for the occasion. The application was 
granted.—Dawhsh Gazette. 


THAT GERMANY 


Birmingham and Munich 

The war broke out because England found it intolerable that a 
great land Power should make itself immune against her attacks ; 
that is why the conflict with England became inevitable, for it is our 
war aim to destroy a situation in which England can threaten us 
with a hunger war every twenty years. Our purpose is to make an 
end of the eternal threat to Europe caused by the British doctrine of 
selfishness. Mr. Chamberlain need have no anxiety whether we 
understand the task before us. In his Birmingham speech he dis- 
played an insularity which is really astonishing. A British statesman 
who still believes that the German people can be used as the first 
step for the preparation of a new 1918 lives miles away from us and 
from contemporary events. If that is the hope of the English it can 
only strengthen German confidence in victory. Clearly the British 
rely on everything except themselves. ‘“ Others must come and must 
help us,” so runs another passage of Chamberlain’s speech, where he 
concerns himself with the neutrals, who are invited to collaborate 
in the building of a new Europe, which shall arise from the enlarge- 
ment of the Anglo-French alliance .. . Chamberlain declares 
that the German war aim is the destruction of the British nation 
and of her Empire. It may be that the British nation will destroy 
itself and its people’s strength in this second great war . But 
world empire has never been a German aim. On the contrary, our 
aim is the emancipation of the Continent from the attacks of a sea 
Power upon a sphere of influence which really does not belong to 
her. We are fighting’ for our freedom in our living space; the 
English for a quiet and comfortable style of life, which depends 
upon domination and less and less upon their own work. This is 
the tremendous difference disclosed in the two speeches of Birmingham 
and Munich.—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, February 27th, 1940. 


Germany and the Blockade 

(Graf von Piickler writes) . . . Everything which is said in 
England about aggression on the one hand, and on the other about 
the possibilities of international understanding, makes nonsense so 
long as England is determined to retain the power to blockade 
Germany by means of her naval superiority and financial strength. 
So long as England is determined to keep in her hold Germany’s 
life-line, there can be no international understanding. For under- 
standing is only possible between free peoples. There can be no 
talk of Germany’s freedom so long as there is a shadow of a possi- 
bility of a successful British blockade against Germany .... It 
is astonishing that under these conditions anybody can doubt 
Germany’s determination to defend herself against the British threat. 
To describe everything done by Germany in order to weaken the 
blockade, both before and after the outbreak of war, as aggression 
shows either ignorance or mere hypocrisy .... If it has been 
German policy to reduce our trade overseas and to prefer the expensive 
products of the home market to the cheaper products of rich and 
thinly populated countries overseas, this decision has been taken not 
from ascetic ideals or because of some perverse philosophy ; it has 
been taken because there was no other alternative if Germany was 
not to become a dependency of Britain. This and this alone is the 
reason for all those German measures which, as we know well, 
disturbed world trade—in itself an estimable thing—and so, alas, 
damaged many third parties as well .... Fundamentally, the 
reason for all this is the British blockade ; and order can only be 
restored in the world if England either voluntarily surrenders this 
weapon or if it is taken from her by force .... No weapon has 
ever been forged more dangerous to the freedom and independence 
of commercial nations than a fleet designed to maintain supremacy 
at sea.— Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, February 25th, 1940. 


Russian-German Relations 

Berlin University is now opening a department of Soviet Studies. 
It will be run by Professor Achmeteli, a Caucasian by birth. 
Students whose intention it is to work later in the Soviet Union will 
have the opportunity here to inform themselves about Russian con- 
ditions. Not only population problems, economics and ethnography, 
but also cultural problems of the Soviet Union will be studied in 
lectures and seminars. A library of 120,000 books and of news- 
papers is being established. Later an exchange of Berlin students 
and students from the Russian Technical Colleges is to be developed, 
and also an exchange of the teaching staffs. In the middle of April 
the first exhibition of Soviet art will be opened in Berlin, simul- 
taneously with one of German art in Moscow. The Russian 
Commissar, Molotov, has agreed to be the patron of the latter.— 
National Zeitung, Basel, February 29th, 1940. 
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A NEW CHARTER FOR 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS? 


Tue announcement by the Government that they intend to 
introduce almost at once an Agricultural Wages’ Board Bill 
means the triumph of nearly twenty years agitation by the 
representatives of the agricultural workers. _ 

In 1921, when the Agricultural Act was repealed, the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board was abolished at the same time. This 
Board had functioned during the war from the end of 1917. 
In the short period of it’s existence, less than four years, it 
revolutionised the whole of the working conditions in agricul- 
ture. It is doubtful whether, in any industry, have such wide- 
sweeping and beneficent changes been made in such a short 
time. When the Wages Board started it was the first time in 
the history of Agriculture in England and Wales that the em- 
ployers and workers had met together round the samc table to 
discuss in a thoroughly business-like and friendly way matters 
of common interest to both sides. This original Wages Board 
had a difficult task in the first case to clear away suspicions 
and misunderstandings. It had to get both sides to under- 
stand each others difficulties and points of view. Negotiations 
of any kind on a National scale was something new in agri- 
culture. The success of the Board at the beginning and, 
indeed, right through its existence was due in a large measure 
to the fact that both farmers and farmworkers were represented 
by men of undoubted ability and good will. The outstanding 
personalities of the Board were, however, the Chairman, Sir 
Ailwyn Fellowes (later Lord Ailwyn) and the Vice-Chairman, 
Sir Henry Rew. They were a well-matched pair. It was 
largely because of their knowledge and understanding of the 
problems of Agriculture, coupled with their tact, their sym- 
pathy and friendliness with all, that the initial difficulties were 
overcome. The staff of civil servants were keen and en- 
thusiastic. With these advantages the fixing and regulating of 
agricultural wages by legal enactment was commenced and 
carried into successful operation. Prior to the Wages’ Board 
working conditions in agriculture were in a state of utter chaos 
and confusion. 

The Wages Board not only dealt with wages but with hours 
of labour and many other matters. The regulation of hours, 
because of the peculiarities of the industry was an extremely 
difficult though, not by any means, an impossible task. This 
zlso had never before been attempted in England or Wales. 
Gradually however the varied and chaotic conditions were 
reduced to a reasonable system. Before the existence of the 
Wages’ Board it was the custom in nearly all parts of the country 
to pay part of the workers wages in kind. Looking back to 
that time it is almost unbelievable the various things that were 
then considered proper and suitable to pay as part of the very 
small wages of those days—things such as Cider, Beer, Wood, 
etc., besides much more beneficial commodities like Milk, 
Potatoes, Bacon and so on. The Wages’ Board swept most 
of these away and made it illegal to pay any wages im kind 
unless recommended by the County Wages’ Committee. 
This made one of the greatest transformations for good that 
has ever been made in the history of the agricultural workers. 
Neither employers nor workers would ever dream now of 
going back to the old iniquitous truck system. Though not 
strictly within its province, the Wages’ Board initiated in a 
curious way what was then unheard of, a weekly half-holiday. 
This happily is now almost universal throughout the country. 
The Wages’ Board fixed the value of “tied” cottages and 
limited the amount of money that could be deducted from wages 
for their occupation. These things indicate some of the most 
important and amazing changes and improvements which the 
old Wages’ Board brought into existence. It gave a new status 
and a new freedom to the Agricultural workers. It gave them 
a great new measure of self-respect. 

Then suddenly, without any warning, the Wages’ Board 
was abolished in 1921 by the Coalition Government. The 
abolition came like a bolt from the blue. It was a terrible 
blow to the agricultural workers. They were at once left 


without any legal protection. Wages fell catastrophically 
until, in many counties, they reached a level almost as low as 
pre-1914. This state of wretchedness continued until 1924 
when we had the first Labour Government, and although this 
Government lasted less than a year it still found time to re- 
establish the Agricultural Wages’ Board system. Unfor- 
tunately, when the Bill was going through Parliament, a 
combination of Liberal and Conservative Members led by 
the late Sir Francis Acland, robbed the National Wages’ 
Board of any power to fix or regulate wages, with the result 
that, from that date down to the present time, wages have been 
regulated in a small country like ours by no less than forty- 
seven separate and distinct Wages’ Committees. Each of 
these Committees have fixed wages without any co-operation 
or any relation to the wages fixed by any of the other Com- 
mittees. The workers have always opposed this ridiculous sys- 
tem. It rapidly became a positive absurdity. There is no other 
trade or industry in the country in which this lunatic way of 
doing things would have been tolerated for a single month by 
either workers or employers. Hardly any two counties through- 
out the country, even where they are contiguous, have the same 
rates of wages or hours or working conditions for the same class 
of workers. Nobody outside the industry of agriculture would 
credit the amount of difference and anomalies which exist. 
Now we understand that.all this is to be changed and that, as 
in other industries, a national minimum wage will be fixed by 
a National Wages’ Board and no county will be allowed to 
pay less. The value of the new Board, however, will be 
determined by the conditions attached to it. The Government 
have a great opportunity to end once and for all the monstrous 
injustice of agricultural workers being placed in a position of 
inferiority in comparison with other workers in the regulation 
of their wages and working conditions. It has been a long 
and painful struggle on the part of the agricultural workers 
to shake off the shackles of feudalism. The Government 
have been very timid since the war in handling agricultural 
problems. It will be tragic if, in dealing with this question, 
they fail to rise to the occasion and see that the agricultural 
workers are given a status of complete equality with the skilled 
workers in other industries. The Act must be permanent 
and, under no circumstances, must we have a repetition of the 
1921 repeal. The nation itself has a responsibility in this and 
other agricultural matters, and some measure of stability 
must be given to the industry. Now is the opportune time to 
deal justly with the people who produce our food. 
GEORGE DALLAS 


IN PRAISE OF SOAP 


I wap a letter of protest the other day from a small girl to 
whom a grown-up relative had read a passage I had 
written in praise of soap. I wish I had not mislaid the letter 
as I should have liked to quote it. My young correspondent 
was stirred to particular indignation by something that I had 
said—I forget in what context—to the effect that soap is more 
indispensable to our happiness than sausages, and the 
vehemence with which she disagreed with me lent vigour to 
her prose. She frankly hates soap, and believes that all children 
worthy of the name share her hostility. And she challenged 
me to say whether I myself, when I possessed the wisdom 
of a child, had that affection for soap that I profess to-day. 
It is difficult to be sure what our feelings about soap were 
in the nursery. I do not think I hated soap in itself: I hated 
only the excessive love of it in my elders, and the tyranny with 
which they would compel children who had already washed to 
go back and wash over again. Few children object to a 
slap-dash sort of cleanliness ; but they resent the finicking 
inquisitiveness of nurses who discover dirt where there is no 
dirt and want to turn them out looking like prize pupils in a 
Sunday-school. Cleanliness may be next to godliness, but 
over-cleanliness is a vexation to the soul. Hatred of soap in 
childhood is often, I fancy, the outcome of a love of freedom. 
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The soap-hating child is a revolutionary. There have been 
revolutionaries who retained this infant detestation of soap 
till the end of their lives. 

How strange it is, however, that even in this age of soap- 
worship, soap is so seldom used as a symbol of anything 
pleasant! The phrase, “soft soap,” does not suggest to us 
exquisite cleanliness but a rather contemptible kind of flattery. 
A famous English bishop was called “ Soapy Sam,” and the 
name was not meant to be a compliment. No great poet has 
written in praise of soap, one of the most beneficent inventions 
of all time. Novelists do not enthusiastically draw attention 
to the well-soaped faces of their heroines, nor do they write 
of a dandy: “‘ His hands were beautifully clean, as was to be 
expected in one who used soap so lovingly.” Many women have 
written ecstatically of “‘ immaculate shirt-fronts,” but, so far as 
I know, none has thought her hero’s immaculate hands worth 
mentioning. The truth is that we notice dirt much more 
sharply than we notice cleanliness. What a song we make about 
a few grimy evacuees! But, when a spotless evacuee turns up, 
who thinks of writing to the Times about it? Soap, it seems 
to me, does not get what is called a square deal. 

Perhaps, in our subconsciousness, we are a little disgusted 
by it. Even though it helps to make us clean, we half 
remember its fatty origin, and how many natural human 
beings like fat ? My encyclopaedia defines soap as “ a chemical 
compound or mixture of chemical compounds resulting from 
the interaction of fatty oils and fats with alkalis.” and it goes on : 
“In a scientific definition the compounds of fatty acids with 
basic metallic acids, lime, magnesia, lead oxide, etc., should 
also be included under soap; but, as these compounds are 
insoluble in water, while the very essence of soap in its 
industrial relations is solubility, it is better to speak of the 
insoluble compounds as ‘ plasters,’ limiting the name ‘ seap’ 
to the compounds of fatty acids with soda and potash.” This, 
it must be admitted, does not predispose the imagination in 
favour of soap, that near relation of the plaster. Nor will the 
aesthete be reassured when he goes on to read: “ The general 
characters of a soap are a certain greasiness to the touch, 
ready solubility with water, with formation of viscid solutions 
which in agitation yield a tenacious froth or ‘ lather,’ an in- 
disposition to crystallise, readiness to amalgamate with small 
proportions of hot water into homogeneous slimes, which on 
cooling set into jellies or more or less consistent pastes.” 
“ A certain greasiness to the touch,” “ homogeneous slimes ” 
—is it any wonder that sensitive children shrink from dabbling 
their fingers in such stuff or defiling their faces with it ? 

If any English child wants a good argument for the avoid- 
ance of soap, and if it happens to have a patriotic nurse, it 
would be well advised to read the history of soap, where it 
will discover that soap is one of the many dubious things that 
the world owes to Germany. Pliny, the encyclopaedia tells 
us, “speaks of two kinds—hard and soft—as used by the 
Germans. He mentions it as originally a Gallic invention 
for giving a bright hue to the hair (‘rutilandis capillis ’). 
There is reason to believe that soap came to the Romans 
from Germany.’”” Thus, though it may have been a Gallic 
invention—which I doubt—it is from Germany that the 
virus spread. And Germany remains the land of soft soap 
till the present day, as everyone knows who listens to 
Dr. Goebbels’ endearing lectures to the English workers. It is 
little wonder that so many English children dislike soap 
as an enemy product. 

It is true that certain references to soap in the Bible suggest 
that it was known long before the Aryan race was unearthed, 
and that in this as in other matters, the Jews were ahead of 
the Germans by some centuries. In the second chapter of 
Jeremah—I cannot find an ordinary Bible, though there 

aust be twenty in the house, so I quote from Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation—there is a verse which runs: ‘“‘ You may wash 
yourself with lye and plenty soap, but I see your sin of the 
deepest dye, says the Lord Eternal.” We are told, however, 
that the soap mentioned by Jeremiah, was not the greasy kind 
of soap, but that the detergents used in those days were com- 


posed of “ the ashes of plants and other such purifying agents.” 
Hence there is no valid reason for the English child who hates 
soap to become an anti-Semite. Apart from this, it 
should be noted that Jeremiah seems to dislike the people 
who use soap and to realise that soaping oneself is 
a form of hypocrisy. 

To dislike soap is, of course, not necessarily to dislike 
cleanliness. I met a schoolboy lately who stoutly maintained 
that soap merely made one dirty. Some years ago, a retired 
doctor told me that, on examining a patient one day, he mar- 
velled at the beauty of his skin and asked him what he did to 
Keep it in such wonderful condition. “‘ The secret is simple,” 
said the patient; “I haven’t had a bath for twenty years.” 
Evidence equally strong of the good effects of abstinence from 
washing was given by a correspondent of the Times not long 
ago, who quoted a remark made by a Scottish contemporary 
about King James I: “‘ His skin was as soft as taffeta sarsnet 
which felt so because he never washed his hands, only rubbed 
his fingers’ ends slightly with the wet end of a napkin.” Alex- 
ander the Great was no soap-fiend, yet we are told that his 
body had a sweet smell. Children who suffer from hydro- 
phobia can make out a fairly good case for themselves. 

Even so, I am an advocate of soap. I am so narrow-minded 
that I can scarcely believe that life was worth living before its 
invention. How miserable must the morning shave have been 
without it! I for one count a shave with a new razor-blade 
among the numerous luxuries that make it worth while getting 
up in the morning in this disastrous world. As for taking 
a bath, what exercise is there to be compared with it? Moun- 
taineering ? Hurdling? Fox-hunting? Take a warm bath, 
and you will need none of these things. You will have had 
all the exercise necessary to health and can spend the rest of 
the day in a chair. A restless child, I agree, can take its exer- 
cise in other ways, but without soap, water and towels middle 
age will lose half its pleasure. 

On the whole, then, I think the modern craze for soap is 
justified. It has been the chief rejuvenator, I am sure, during 
the past century. An expert has shown that, as the use of 
soap goes up, the death-rate goes down. It is not surprising 
that in Russia, when there was a shortage of ordinary fats, 
they used the fat of dogs and cats or even of rats to maintain 
the supply of this precious detergent. At one out-of-the- 
way place there was a riot because it was reported that children 
were being collected so that their fat might be used in the 
soap-factories. This is evidence, not only of the credulity 
of mankind, but of the indispensability of soap. It is strange 
that so many children could be so inimical to those homo- 
geneous slimes that are better for them even than cod-liver 
oil. The old people of my childhood were right, I am afraid : 
children do not know what is good for them. And they do 
not care. Let me assure my young correspondent, however, 
that of all the cakes ever concocted, the most permanently 
satisfying is a cake of soap. e. & 


Miscellany 


HOME 


Tue King and the Queen were out riding by themselves 
when they came to a stream. It was too wide for their horses 
to jump, so the King said to the Queen, “ Let us follow this 
path on the bank until either we find a place narrow enough 
to jump, or shallow enough for our horses to wade through.” 

So they followed the path through the tangled woods along 
the bank. The woods were very thick and very dark; but 
the King and Queen were used to that, for all their country 
was dark forests and steep rocks. But the path did not seem 
to be leading them anywhere at all. It soon left the bank of 
the stream, and twisted and turned through the thickets until 
after a while they were properly lost. 

“ What shall we do now ?” said the King. 
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“ Ride on,” said the Queen, “ until we find somebody to 
tell us the way.” 

“We may ride all of a night and a day, and another night 
and another day, before we find that,” said the King: “ for 
there is hardly anybody living in this wood except squirrels ; and 
it is no use asking a squirrel the way.” 

But they had not ridden very much farther when they 
came to a very smooth, bare rock, standing up in a small 
clearing, with bluebells growing round it; and sitting among 
the bluebells was a very old Chinaman. He sat so still that 
at first they wondered if he was alive, and the King got off 
his horse to look. When he peered at the Chinaman close-to, 
however, he saw that the Chinaman really was alive ; and was 
watching them out of his very narrow eyes. 

“ Please,” said the King politely, “ will you tell us the way 
back to the Palace ? We have lost our way.” 

But the Chinaman did not answer. And no wonder! He 
has been sitting amongst those bluebells, without moving, for 
more than a hundred years: and it was so long since he had 
spoken to anybody that a spider has spun a cobweb. over his 
mouth, right from his nose to his chin. 

“TI don’t think he is very likely to answer us,” said the 
Queen doubtfully. 

The spider ran out to the middle of his web, bringing a 
dried-up fly from his larder, and sat there slowly munching it. 
But the King was still watching the Chinaman carefully. 

“Look!” he said suddenly. “ His hand is moving!” 

And so it was. Very slowly and stiffly the Chinaman was 
lifting his hand. Just in front of him there was a single 
plant growing that was not a bluebell ; and on it was one yellow 
bud. The Chinaman picked the bud and held it up towards 
the King. The King watched the bud, and presently saw it 
begin to open. It opened into a large yellow flower: and in 
the middle of the flower was a face. It was a young, very 
beautiful face, both fresh and sad ; and suddenly it spoke in a 
clear, faint voice : 

“You will never go back to the Palace,” it said. 

That was all : for while they were still watching, the beautiful 
little young face in the flower began to grow old, like an old 
woman’s face: and the flower began to fade, and all its petals 
dropped off on to the ground. The face shrivelled up and 
went brown; and the flower dried up and turned to a seed- 
box, and then the seed-box burst open and scattered seeds all 
over the ground. 

“‘ Tt must have taken more than a week for that to happen,” 
said th> King. 

“Tt must have taken a lifetime,” said the Queen, 

“ But if we are never to go back to the Palace,” said the 
King, “ I wonder where we shall go ? ” 

The Chinaman dropped the withered stalk on the ground, 
and still moving his hand in a slow and jerky way he took out 
of the folds of his robe a piece of chalk, and drew a large 
window on the smooth rock that stood in the middle of the 
clearing. Through the window you could see a very djfferent 
country ; a country of rich green fields and wide, winding 
rivers ; with blue sky, and white roads, and yellow corn- 
stacks. Then the Chinaman fumbled for the catch of the 
window and opened it. 

“* He means us to go to that country,” said the King. 

“We can’t go dressed like this,” said the Queen; “ For 
we are not Queen and King there.” 

So the King and Queen took off their royal robes and laid 
them over the saddles of their horses: and the horses quietly 
trotted away into the dark wood. 

Beside the Chinaman there was a pile of rough clothes such 
as farmers wear, and these the King and Queen puton. The 
King cocked his leg over the window-sill. 

““ Here goes!” he said, and slipped over into the country 
on the other side, and the Queen followed him. 

They found themselves in a smooth, sheep-cropped meadow 
which smelt of cowslips and wild thyme. They walked across 
it hand in hand, till they came to a little lane. The lane was 
deep between banks in places, banks covered with more prim- 


roses than you have ever seen; and then farther on it went 
between green hedges, with gaps through which they saw more 
green fields. 

“I have never been here before,” said the Queen, “of 
that I am certain,” as they walked down the lane. 

Presently the lane led into the yard of a little farm, and the 
farm dog came out barking furiously. But when he saw the 
King and Queen he stopped barking, and wagged his tail as 
if he was glad to see them, and jumped round them friskily. 

“TI think he means we should go in here,” said the King as 
he opened the latch of the little gate that led into the front 
garden of the farmhouse. 

There was a servant-girl at the front door dressed ready to 
go out. 

“Oh, so you are here at last,” she said to the King and 
Queen. “Til go now.” She went away down the path, 
and the King and Queen walked into the farmhouse kitchen. 

There were three little children sitting on the floor in front 
of the fire, toasting their bare toes ; but as the King and Queen 
came in they jumped up and ran to them. 

“Oh, Daddy!” they said. “Oh, Mummy! How glad 
we are you are back!” 

The Queen sat down in the big armchair, and took one of 
them on her knee. 

“Yes, my dears,” she said, “and we are glad to be back 
too.” 

But at the same time she knew for certain she had never 
seen them before ; and she had not the slightest idea of their 
names. RICHARD HUGHES 


EQUAL SACRIFICE 


Wen Britain tightens up the belt 

The selfsame gentle squeeze is felt 

By every rank and class. 

Magnates who quaffed choice wines at meals 
And swam through Scotch to business deals 
Now take a modest glass. 


The daughter of a line of earls 

Peels off her diamonds and pearls 

And parks them on the sink ; 

Then trilling patriotic airs 

His Lordship’s rationed scraps prepares, 
And washes up in mink. 


The British working housewife too, 
Is rationed like the well-to-do 

For everybody’s good, 

While owing to controlled supply 
There’s not so much for her to buy— 
Supposing that she could. 


All, answering old England’s call, 
Make equal sacrifice for all 
And bear it with a grin— 
And with increasing cheerfulness 
Do more and more on less and less— 
And that’s how we shall win. 
SAGITTARIUS 


JOHN PIPER AND KATHARINE 
CHURCH 


Mk. JOHN Piper has an exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 
His art is like one of those bowls of bulbs that one has watched 
with hope, then with impatience, and finally with discourage- 
ment, till suddenly splendid curly hyacinths exuberate into 
colour and scent. For years he submitted himself to the 
ascetic discipline of abstract painting ; now he emerges as a 
natural romantic, with affinities to the early nineteenth-century 
enthusiasts for the picturesque. The technique he acquired 
from long practice in abstraction is manifest in the logic with 
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which he plans his pictures, in his startling colour arrange- 
ments, above all in his variety and delicacy of texture. Some- 
times in his water-colours he gives the details of his subject 
with the exact accountancy of a Girtin, occasionally he uses 
a natural landscape merely as a repertory of forms with which 
to make a pattern. In most of his oil-paintings he uses 
the facts about the shapes of a building or a set of buildings, 
but alters the colours to satisfy his imagination. (Mr. Frank 
Coombs, a painter who too rarely exhibits, has long been 
using, though differently, a similar method.) One of Mr. 
Piper’s best pictures is his view of Holkham: he has placed 
the monumental pillar where he wants it, instead of where he 
found it, and has given the scene a burnished brilliance of 
colour not found in Nature, but the Palladian magnificence is 
very justly expressed. Another admirable instance is the 
Savernake lodge, where the subject is “amusing,” not beautiful, 
and the idiosyncrasies of the ornament are carefully observed, 
while the texture and colour are elegantly unnaturalistic. 
What I particularly enjoy in Mr. Piper’s pictures is that he 
is at once interested in conveying the character of his subject 
and in making an object. (Most contemporary painters 
concentrate on only one or other of these aims.) The Brighton 
Pavilion is made fabulous as a Coleridge dream ; and, more 
difficult, in A Simmonds House, Windsor, an interesting Vic- 
torian building is given a visionary beauty. In some of 
his watercolours Mr. Piper follows very skilfully the Eng- 
lish tradition—there is an admirable drawing of an Adam 
arch at Hafod, and another of Lidlington Church, complete 
with Regency pews, which is tumbling into ruin. (If the 
S.P.A.B. allows this to happen, it will deserve to be known 
as the Society for Protection of Ancient Barns). Italian and 
Gothic is a fine example of Mr. Piper’s ingenuity in treating 
fantastic subjects. With this exhibition he establishes himself 
as a most accomplished, thoughtful and imaginative painter. 

Also at the Leicester Galleries is a collection of paintings 
by Mr. Henry Lamb. His persistent conjunction of yellows 
and mauves make his pictures difficult for me to enjoy, but 
I admire some works, like 1, 2 and 8, in which he manages a 
happier colour arrangement. His portrait of Lord David Cecil 
and Mr. Desmond Macarthy are startling likenesses, and yet, 
specially in the latter, I feel that he has given the facts without 
the truth. The eyes are cunning instead of witty, the 
mouth suggests humbug instead of geniality. This is not Mr. 
MacCarthy, but a third-rate actor made up to impersonate him. 

Miss Ethel Walker and Miss Katharine Church have a room 
apiece at the Lefevre. A picture by Miss Walker in a mixed 
show almost always stands out: she is, in the best sense, one 
of the most professional painters in this country. But, as one 
has noticed before, a roomful of her pictures makes a dis- 
appointing effect. She is too easily content to repeat her 
performance, to turn out almost automatically yet another 
bunch of flowers or shimmering sea. The execution remains 
always excellent, but too often Miss Walker seems to be 
painting not because she has anything to communicate, but 
just because it is her profession to paint. All painters must do 
this, but it is not often wise to exhibit the results. In her 
new collection two particularly happy pictures are White Roses 
and Stormy Weather. 

Miss Katharine Church, since her last exhibition, has 
developed most remarkably. A rather aggressive masculinity 
has disappeared, and she now establishes herself as one of the 
most accomplished of the younger painters. In gouache she 
has found a medium which suits her much better than oils : 
she manages it with astonishing dexterity, achieving a variety 
of calligraphic effects. Her sense of colour has become very 
sure—the pictures are brighter than nature, but the tones 
throughout are so related that every object is accurately 
situated. Thus Miss Church gives us the image of a place 
not as we should see it, but as we should enjoy seeing it. The 
specific character of a French church or Mazrie or railway 
station is caught as a good portrait-painter catches a likeness, 
and at the same time there is always a suggestion of drama. 
After the Ice-Storm records imposingly the destruction caused 


over a large area of England by the cold, which gave woodlands 
the air of No Man’s Land, half the branches splintered, and 
oaks crumpled as if King Kong had sat on them. In paintings 
like Gevrey Chambertin, Anthony in the Salon and La Chambre 
Napoléon, Miss Church makes a most delightful pattern of 
colours, but her particular gift is for giving an exciting (not a 
picturesque) air to quotidian scenes. 

Miss Church is most unlike Mr. Piper in temperament and 
style, but their two exhibitions seem to me significant of a 
new tendency in contemporary painting. Evidently it was 
impossible for the younger generation to follow their parents 
in the pursuit of “ Significant Form” or merely plastic values. 
In some ‘cases the destined reaction has led artists to exploit 
the merely disquieting, in others to concentrate upon naturalism. 
The most interesting to me of our younger painters, Mr. 
Graham Sutherland, has taken something from Samuel! Palmer, 
something from Picasso, and is making personal and exciting 
pictures by metamorphosing natural scenery into landscapes 
that have the suggestive power of romantic poetry and music. 
Mr. Piper and, less evidently, Miss Church can roughly be 
classified with him. After most profitably going to school in 
France, English painting in the work of these three artists is 
reasserting national characteristics. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


WARTIME MUSIC 


Tue production of The Barber of Seville for the first time this 
season at Sadler’s Wells has shown the company to its best 
advantage. It is an extremely exacting work for the singers, 
especially the part of Rosina which is written for a coloratura 
soprano of the first rank. To put the Barber of Seville upon 
the stage without a singer of real technical virtuosity as Rosina 
would be disastrous, and, unfortunately, it is just singers of this 
calibre that popular repertory operatic organisations, such as 
Sadler’s Wells, generally find impossible to produce. Luckily, 
on this occasion, Miss Noél Eadie was available and this made 
all the difference for Miss Eadie is a thoroughly trained and 
experienced singer with a truly excellent technique. In fact 
her performance on the opening night was worthy of any 
opera house in Europe. Mr. Redvers Llewellyn as Figaro, 
though not vocally of the same standard, gave on the whole a 
satisfying performance largely because his acting has a certain 
agreeable ease and sureness of effect. He does not make the 
common mistake of over-acting the part. Mr. Arnold Matters 
as Bartolo and Mr. Ronald Stear as Basilio were both admirable, 
and I wondered whether Mr. Stear had ever seen Chaliapin 
in the part of Basilio. Basilio, though a minor part, was one 
of Chaliapin’s favourite roles, and I shall never forget the first 
time I saw him in this part. His entry in the second act simply 
took one’s breath away. It was the sort of acting which Mr. 
Gordon Craig has often brilliantly described when writing 
about Henry Irving. I have heard Mr. Craig say that to watch 
Henry Irving take off his boots tm a scene in that ancient 
melodrama The Bells was to experience the whole gamut of 
imaginative terror and Chaliapin’s first few moments on the 
stage as Basilio gave one a similarly vivid experience, an experi- 
ence of something so utterly fantastic and weird as to seem 
like the entrance of a visitor from another and stranger world. 

It might be objected that Chaliapin made so much of this 
small part as to throw the whole act out of scale by dwarfing 
the other characters, but this was not the case at all. It is a 
tribute to the genius of Rossini that this act of his opera was 
proof against such a terrific incursion of dramatic acting. 
Actually, Chaliapin’s conception of Don Basilio is musically 
justified, since Rossini has written in the one aria which gives to 
this character a piece that has never been surpassed, that is 
the famous slander aria describing how slander grows from 
the slightest breath, from a mere nothing to a monstrous 
gigantic cloud, vague in outline but overshadowing everything. 
If I were asked to give an example of pure imagination in 
music I would point to this aria. It is the sort of thing that 
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no mere master of musical technique could ever achieve, and 
it shows how much greater the part played by nature is than 
that played by education in the equipment of a composer. 
The number of schools of music in Europe and America has 
multiplied enormously since Rossini’s day, and in many 
respects the technical standards have gone up, but has the 
number of composers of genius increased? An opera like 
The Barber of Seville remains, a hundred years after its 
composition, still unrivalled. 

A word of praise must be given to Miss Edith Coates’s 
performance as Marcellina, and I should like also to express 
my pleasure over the simple but tasteful setting of the opera. 
I searched in vain the programme to discover who was 
responsible for this decor, which was so superior to many 
other opera settings whose authors have been set down prom- 
inently in Sadler’s Wells programmes. 

The concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society last week 
was conducted by Felix Weingartner, and drew a very large 
audience. The programme was characteristic of him, con- 
sisting of three items only: the Mozart E flat symphony, 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme of Haydn and Beethoven’s 
A major symphony. The orchestra played well, as it always 
does under this conductor, who always secures a strictly 
musical and satisfying performance with the minimum of 
visible effort on the part of all concerned. This concert was 
promoted by the London Philharmonic Orchestra “ in recog- 
nition of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s work for music 
during a period of one hundred and twenty-eight years.” 

I should like to draw attention to the fact that the next 
Courtauld Sargent concert takes place on Saturday, March 16th, 
and includes a new work by Prokoviev, a symphonic poem 
entitled Nuits d’Egypte ; also that a series of what are de- 
scribed as Tca-time Concerts are taking place every Thursday 
at the Queen Mary Hall of the Y.W.C.A. Admission to these 
concerts can be got for one shilling, and they have interesting 
programmes. For example, on March 14th that excellent 
singer, Irene Eisinger, whose performances were one of 
the virtues of Glyndebourne, is singing arias by Bach and 
Mozart, and a young Polish pianist, whom I have had occasion 
to mention before, Maria Doaska, is playing works by 
Becthoven and Schumann. W. J. TURNER 


THE MOVIES 


“The Proud Valley,” at the Leicester Square Theatre 
“Le Voleur de Femmes,” at Studio One 
* Geronimo,” at the Plaza 

Mines and mining disasters have become as popular screen 
material as submarines and suffocation were a few years ago 
and we can hardly expect that every film about mining will be 
first-class ; but one which features Paul Robeson naturally arouses 
great expectations. The Proud Valley is likely to prove a dis- 
appointment to those looking for social significance, an attitude 
towards mining conditions, an approach to the colour question 
or even to the mere seeker after entertainment. ‘“ It’s so*much 
less morbid than The Stars Look Down,’ someone was overheard 
to say at the Trade Show, which actually means that the film has 
carefully avoided adopting any point of view at all, and has shunned 
reality like a disease. Paul Robeson plays an unemployed stoker 
from Cardiff. In search of work he arrives at the mining village 
of Blaendy, sings in the street, and is given work in the pit so that 
he can take a part in the village choir at the Eisteddfod. A disaster 
in the pit kills the man in whose home he lives, closes the mine 
and reduces the village to penury, which they face with gentility 
and apparently little inconvenience. The miners are extremely 
anxious to work, and organise a march on London to entreat the 
owners to open up the colliery again. On the day that the deputa- 
tion arrives war breaks out and Sir John (the colliery owner) is 
only too glad to open the dangerous pit in order to fulfil his 
Government contracts. Another disaster results from stupid 
carelessness when the pit reopens, and Paul Robeson sacrifices 
his life to save his mates. Finally the pit is shown working over- 
time. It is impossible to comment on Mr. Robeson’s perform- 
ance as he is called upon only to display benign resignation. He 


is allowed to sing Deep River and one or two parts with the choir, 


but his talents are hardly exploited at all. The rest of the cast is 
very uneven; Rachel Thomas and Dilys Davies give convincing 
performances, and Edward Chapman is killed too early in the 
film; but Simon Lack and Janet Johnson as the young lovers 
suggest the refinement of a West-End department store rather 
than the rawness of a mining village. The dialogue is both flat 
and false (“‘I like your spirit, lovely,’ says the young miner to his 
girl) and the direction and photography uninspired ; it is re- 
grettable that coalmining which is excellent cinema material 
should have been used for a picture such as this. 

Le Voleur de Femmes starts a number of hares and catches 
none of them. Crime, mother fixation, married bliss, the Don 
Juan complex are all mentioned en passant. Jules Berry plays 
the ex-gaol bird whose astonishing success with women depends 
on his fundamental contempt for them. He drives a tart to suicide 
and ensnares a charming widow (Annie Duchaux) while engaged 
in robbing her uncle. The proceeds of his thefts, including a fur 
coat belonging to the tart, are meanwhile being handed to his grey- 
haired old mother, blissfully ignorant of his life of crime. After 
the widow’s marriage to a wealthy business man he unsuccessfully 
attempts blackmail. A ruined man, he dashes to the convent 
where his old mother is dying, arrives too late, and collapses 
with grief and remorse as the film fades out. The structure of 
this film resembles nothing so much as the cover synopsis of a 
lengthy and detailed novel ; Jules Berry who gives a beautifully 
conceived portrait of the neurotic, obsessed criminal fills in many 
of the gaps in the script, but he has neither the time nor the 
opportunity to knit the story together. 

Geronimo is an Apache Indian chief with the idée fixe of scalp- 
ing some five thousand white people. In this design he has all 
our sympathy, for not only have his wife and four children been 
shot before his eyes, but also the particular palefaces he is after 
in this picture deserve a good deal more than scalping. Colonel 
Steele is appointed by President Grant to lead a force against 
Geronimo. The colonel has a heart as hard as his name, and in 
true Bengal Lancer tradition is very off-hand with his son, who 
joins his regiment uninvited. At Camp Grant, the lonely outpost 
of the expedition, relationships are strained, and Andy Devine 
as Sneezer the scout, adds to the general boredom by philosophising 
at great length. For some unspecified reason Steele Junior 
invites his mother and fiancée to come out and stay at the camp, 
although Geronimo and practically all the Indians in the United 
States are on the warpath along the route. The Colonel, melted 
by the news of his wife’s imminent arrival, is just about to put 
some honey and almond cream on his hands when the news 
arrives that she has been scalped. The event upsets the Colcnel’s 
calculations and instead of staying safely in the camp until rein- 
forcements arrive, he rushes out to attack Geronimo and provides 
the only excitement of the film—a terrific pitched battle photo- 
graphed in elaborate detail. Chief Thundercloud plays Geronimo 
with magnificent dignity ; it would be interesting to see him in a 
less nonsensical film. There are some beautiful panoramas of the 
Arizona landscape. ANTHONY BOWER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Murder in the Cathedral,” at the Mercury Theatre 


Where should Murder in the Cathedral be played, if at all ? 
One would say: Not on the stage of any theatre, yet it has been 
played over a thousand times on many stages, and the emotional 
intensity of its vision has prevailed over every theatrical obstacle. 
It is a great experience to see it, and the Mercury is to be con- 
gratulated on its revival at a moment when “ the darkess declares 
the glory of light.”” One can divine the difficulties with which 
the producer on a small stage has to contend ; especially perhaps 
the absence of certain lighting facilities which would make it 
possible to indicate different planes of reality. The impact of 
the Chorus seemed too real and personal, though they spoke well. 
They are nominally Women of Canterbury, but they often have 
to function on a more generalised plane. The Tempters also are 
exteriorised from the inner world of S. Thomas, and only function 
humanly in their later capacity as Knights. How is this dis- 
tinction to be conveyed? Robert Sansom gave a magnificent 
rendering of the Martyr. He never forced by one tone the splendid 
integrity of the poetry, and one cannot imagine a finer rendering 
of the Christmas Day sermon. This is one of the most moving 
assertions in drama of the power of the spirit, of victory over the 
Tempter who says: “ Power is present ; holiness hereafter.” 

‘No life here is sought for but mine, 
And I am not in danger, only near to death.’ 
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THE COMING WEEK 


SaTurDAY, March 9th— 

P.P.U. Meeting, Speakers: Lord Ponsonby, John Middleton 

Murry and Mary Gamble, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Sunpay, March roth— 

W. B. Curry: “ Federal Union: Some Objections Answered,” 

Conway Hall, 11. 
Monpbay, March r1th— 

Wickham Steed: “ Federation or League,” Morley College, 6.30. 

Besil Matthews: “ America Watches Europe,” 12 Gt. Newport 
Street, 7.45. 

Tugspay, March 12th— 

F. J. Osborn : “‘ The Barlow Report,” Housing Centre, 1. 

China Campaign Committee Lunch, Winifred Galbraith: “ With 
the Chinese Guerillas,” Young’s Restaurant, 180 Wardour 
Street. Tickets, 2s. 6d. from 34 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

Dr. H. Mannheim: ‘“ War and Crime,” Canterbury Hall, Cart- 
wright Gardens, W.C.1., 5 

National Peace Council Meeting, Speakers: H. G. Wells, S. de 
Madariaga, J. Middleton Murry and C. E. M. Joad, Central 
Hall, 7.30. 

“ The Star Turns Red,” Unity. 

* Moonshine,” Vaudeville. 

“ The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus,” Rudolf Steiner Hall. 

Wepnespay, March 13th— 

Fabian Lunch, K. Zilliacus on Anglo-French Relations, 12 Gt. 
Newport Street, 1. Tickets, 2s. 6d. from Fabian Soc. 

Federal Union Lunch Club, R. D. C. Graham: “ The United 
States of Europe,” “‘ The Falstaff,” Fleet Street, 1 

* Come Out to Play,” Phoenix. 

Tuurspay, March 14th— 
John Strachey : Banks for the People: 2 Keats Grove, 7.45. 
Fripay, March 15th— 


Fabian Nursery Meeting: “ War Aims of the British Govern- 


ment,” 11 Dartmouth Street, 6.30. 
Lt.-Cdr. E. P. Young: Conversations in Moscow,” 98 Gower 
Street, 7.30. 


National Council for Civil Liberties and Artists International 
Assoc. Leap Year Dance, Westminster Palace Rooms, 8. 
* Beyond Compére,” Duchess. 


Correspondence 
THE KEYNES PLAN 


Sir,—In the discussions on Mr. Keynes’s scheme and similar 
proposals, there is a tendency to wag an admonitory finger at the 
working classes and to imply that these schemes have been con- 
ceived mainly if not exclusively for their benefit. The process 
of inflation is analysed to demonstrate how wages lay behind the 
rise in prices, and how in this way the worker is mulcted of real 
income. This is supposed to be the chief characteristic of the 
process and even of the final outcome. Mr. Keynes himself is 
now arguing that no one benefits but the profiteer. But on a 
former occasion (see A Tract on Monetary Reform) Mr. Keynes 
pointed out that the “ profiteer’’ was able and constrained to 
share his windfalls with his workmen, and that the burden fell 
mainly on the fixed income class. It is this last class which is most 
vitally concerned that some such scheme as Mr. Keynes’s should 
come into operation, since inflation inflicts on it hardship and 
expropriation out of all proportion to the sacrifices imposed on 
the working classes. It is true that the diversion of resources to 
war purposes may be of such magnitude as to necessitate an 
absolute reduction in the consumption of the workers, but even 
in that case finance by inflation would enable the workers, and 
admittedly the profiteers, to encroach on the consumption of the 
fixed income class and to secure a larger share than would otherwise 
be the case. I can imagine a shrewd unscrupulous labour leader 
watching with complacency the process of inflation, and concerned 
solely with sitting right on the tail of the cost of living index and 
reducing the traditional time-lag to a minimum. He could haul 
up the old-age pensioners with him, since this Government has 
an umeasy conscience in such matters. Moreover, even if the 
standard of the workers must be reduced during the war there is 
the post-war situation to bear in mind. To quote Mr. Keynes 
again, in the years following the last war, the working classes im- 
proved their relative position as against all other classes except 
that of the profiteers, and in some important cases they improved 
their absolute position. It can be retorted that subsequently 


they lost by deflation and the accompanying unemployment, 
but Mr. Keynes has done more than anyone else to show how this 





sequel can be avoided. A Labour Government coming into 
power after the war would find its problems greatly eased if it 
came in on the crest of an inflation It would not make the mis- 
take of returning to an earlier monetary standard but would 
devalue promptly and endeavour to hold the new level of prices. 

Its budget problem would be greatly eased by the reduction in 
the real burden of fixed charges, such as debt interest, and it 
could fill up the gap with larger social services. It would find the 
business class similarly relieved by the reduction in the real burden 
of long-term leases, debenture and preference charges, and pre- 
pared to come to terms with labour. I am aware that the previous 
savings of the workers would be involved in the process, but there 
is a strong probability that on balance they would secure perma- 
nent benefits. The sacrificial goat would be the rentier or his 
equivalent. I take as an example the position of the Church of 
England. A perusal of the accounts of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty shows that the revenues of 
the Church are now largely derived from fixed-interest securities, 
the latest step in the process being the conversion of the tithe- 
charge into Government stock. The painstaking and prudential 
financial reforms of a century would be nullified by inflation, and 
the economic status of the Church would be permanently degraded. 

As a person whose remuneration is derived from trust funds, I 
fervently hope that the Trade Unions will be converted to the 
policy of Mr. Keynes, but I am sensible enough to realise and 
gracious enough to acknowledge that I am of the class which 
stands to benefit most by its adoption as an alternative to inflation. 
I counsel some of our pundits to modify their lecturing tone to 
the workers, to summon up a vision of the shrewd countenances 
of such people as Mr. Ernest Bevin, and to pray fervently that 
the Trade Union leaders do not come forward with a real pro- 
gramme of equality of sacrifice. Suppose they argued that all 
property incomes should be not merely blocked but suspended 
for the duration of the war, on the grounds that full justice would 
be done if property owners received their property back intact 
at the end of hostilities. What is the answer ? Suppose the prin- 
ciples of siege economics were applied. It would be difficult to 
reconcile them with advertisements in the best Sunday newspapers 
for fur coats at 300 guineas. 
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As for the post-war capital levy which is to round off Mr. 
Keynes’s scheme, I believe in a fair start for all even in matters 
of evasion. I therefore prophesy that the slick people will put 
their capital into diamonds, rare books, objets d’art and other forms 
of wealth which are either easily concealed or greatly under- 
valued for fiscal purposes. They have been warned—and well 
in advance. G. L. SCHWARTZ 

London, N.2. 


Sir,—The working classes will remain suspicious—and rightly 
so—that Mr. Keynes is trying to put a “ quick one” across them 
unless the capital levy is imposed simultaneously with the deferred 
income scheme. 

An “ undertaking ”’ given by the Government that such a levy 
to repay the compulsory savings will be enforced after the war is 
altogether too vague and is also unsatisfactory from an economic 
point of view. Governments change and promises made by one 
may be repudiated by its successor; the same undefined “ over- 
whelming objections ” to a levy in wartime can be produced (as 
they were before) when the war is over. On the economic side, 
when repayment of war loans fall due, two considerations arise : 
(i) fictitious savings, created by borrowing to relend to the State 
at (say) } per cent. higher interest, rank equally with genuine 
savings ; (ii) the value of money alters. 

All three objections, the political and the economic, would be 
met if a capital levy of an equal total were collected whenever a 
war loan (compulsory or voluntary) is promoted. This levy 
would not be expended by the Government on current war needs 
but would be held by the Treasury as a fund for the repayment 
of the loan. Clearly it would be taken when money is at the same 
value as at the time of the loan. The income accruing from the 
securities or real property surrendered could be offset against 
the original owners’ income tax. What are Mr. Keynes’s objections 
to this proposal ? 

Without enlarging upon them I would mention three points 
in Mr. Keynes’s arguments that are susceptible of criticism : 
(i) his laissez faire theory of excess profits and incentives ; (ii) the 
stress he lays upon what is taken from the wealthy rather than 
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on what is left to them ; (iii) his underestimate, as it appears to 
the housewife, of the rise in prices which has already taken place. 
38 Second Avenue, Wa. S. CORMACK 
Glasgow, S.4. 


“MUST THE WAR SPREAD ?” 


Sir,—Hunting the agile Mr. Pritt may be good sport, but as 
the whole Tory pack are after him anyway, it seems, if I may say 
so with all respect, hardly satisfying as editorial comment on the 
problem of Finland. 

If our object is limited to helping the Finns, what is the most 
effective way of achieving it ? Can the sort of piecemeal aid we 
are now giving, such as diverting to Finland guns badly needed 
to arm our own trawlers, do more than prolong the struggle without 
affecting the ultimate issue ? 

If we intervene in force and openly make war on Russia, how 
are we to convey our armies to the Northern front and spare the 
shipping required to keep them supplied with munitions, food and 
reinforcements ? If we “‘ spread the war ”’ in this way, who is the 
organising genius on whom we can rely successfully to conduct 
so hazardous an operation ? 

Is there no chance that Stalin could be induced, by diplomatic 
efforts in Moscow, to call off the Finnish war, now that his face has 
been saved by the capture of Viborg, and return to non-belli- 
gerency ? If Mr. Pritt’s answers to these and similar questions 
are, aS you say, wrong, what, in the view of the NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION, are the right ones? As a regular reader, I should 
welcome a definite statement of policy. 

May I add that I am no less ardently in sympathy with the Finns 
than with all the other victims of aggression and I have never 
regarded Stalin as much more than a Nationalist dictator, with as 
strong a belief in sacred egoism as Mussolini? But if Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax, for their country’s good, could bring them- 
selves to dine in Rome with the man who sprayed yperite on 
defenceless Abyssinians, I can see no reason why someone like 
Mr. Anthony Eden should not visit the man who bombed Helsinki, 
for a similar purpose. If we are to assess the comparative “ vile- 
ness’ of dictators by their bombing exploits, General Franco, 
who is now being actively courted by the British Council, does 
not show up too well. The total civilian casualties in the Finnish 
campaign are said to be under 500. By the spring of 1938, 
Franco’s aviation had killed and wounded over 25,000 babies 
and young children alone. His victims were his own compatriots. 

Kingsley, Hants. DovuGLas GOLDRING 

[Several editorials have recently appeared in this journal to argue 
that though we deplore Stalin’s action in Finland, we are opposed to 
“spreading the war” for just the reasons (among others) given by 
Mr. Goldring. We urged that every effort should be made to mediate 
in Finland and that it was vital, if possible, to re-establish relations with 
the U.S.S.R. The problem that our correspondent seems to overlook 
is the great difficulty, if there is no mediation and if Stalin’s 
partnership with Hitler develops, of resisting the Nazis without 
becoming involved with the U.S.S.R. There are unconfirmed rumours 
of mediation in Finland. We hope they prove real.—Epb. N.S. & N.] 


Sir,—Judging by many signs there would appear to be grave 
and imminent danger of an extension of the present war with 
Germany by an attack by the Governments of Britain and France 
upon Soviet Russia. This we regard with the greatest appre- 
hension. By such action new and quite incalculable risks would 
be incurred by our country and the British Empire all over the 
world. A nation of 180 millions would be added to the ranks of 
our enemies. The largest and one of the most mechanised of 
modern armies would make a military victory impossible for us. 

But it is even more serious that, no matter what errors the 
Soviet Union may have committed, a very large section of the 
people of this country—especially of the workers, who have been 
watching with sympathy the vast social and economic experiments 
of the Soviet Union, would interpret the action of our rulers 
as an attack upon socialism. ‘There would be a disastrous end to 
the unity of the country. 

We therefore appeal to our fellow citizens to use their utmost 
efforts to prevent our Government from taking this ruinou 
action. LISTOWEL 

(Signed) G. BERNARD SHAW 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
CHARLES TREVELYAN 
SIDNEY and BEATRICE 

WEBS 


RICHARD ACLAND 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 

J. B. S. HALDANE 
HEWLETT JOHNSON 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL 
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THE POLITICS OF DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISM 


Sir,—Laski’s criticism of Durbin’s “ orthodoxy”? comes 
dangerously near to a repudiation of the philosophy of a Party 
to which they both belong. And since when has it become an 
offence to believe in something and say so without equivocation ? 
Laski is in succession to a long line of people in British politics 
who have always been filled with gloomy forebodings about the 
possibilities of peaceful change. And their fears have all been 
demolished by the event. 

I hope not to be accused of logic chopping if I observe a curious 
inconsistency between a criticism of Durbin “ for a fine certitude 
about the future which a more sceptical mind will envy’ and a 
wholehearted acceptance in 1940, of something which Mr. Engels 
wrote to Mr. Bloch nearly a century ago! There was certitude for 
you ! 

Durbin will not, I think, resent for a moment Laski’s suggestion 
that he rather likes Dalton’s book and I am bound to say, in my 
orthodoxy, that the spectacle of Durbin “ keeping the bridge ”’ 
with Dalton appears to be much more commendable than Laski’s 
attempt to keep it with a number of old gentlemen who have been 
dead these many years. And may I suggest that the book might 
have been mentioned as the first publication of the re-organised 
Labour Book Service ? Geo. RIDLEY 

6 Winscombe Crescent, Ealing W.5. 


S1r,—I wholly share Mr. Durbin’s view that excesses from the 
Left, shootings without trial, imprisonment without specific 
offences proved, and so on, are quite unpardonable. The point 
of difference between him and me is his allegation that torture is 
used by the Soviet Government as a deliberate instrument of 
policy as it is used by the Nazi Government. I have taken pains 
to examine the evidence for this view, and I cannot convince 
myself that it establishes a case which is adequate. This does not, 
of course, excuse the undoubted and utterly unjustified terrorism 
of the kind to which I have referred. HAROLD J. LASKI 

Devon Lodge, 

Addison Bridge Place, W.14. 


SCIENCE IN THE U5S.S.R. 


Sir,—Let Sir Francis Bacon reply. 

If many useful discoveries have been made by accident or upon 
occasion, when men were not seeking for them but were busy about 
other things ; no one can doubt but that when they apply themselves 
to seek and make this their business, and that too by method and in 
order and not by desultory impulses, they will discover far more. 
For although it may happen once or twice that a man shall stumble 
on a thing by accident which, when taking great pains to search for 
it, he could not find ; yet upon the whole it unquestionably falls out 
the other way. And therefore far better things, and more of them, 
and at shorter intervals, are to be expected from man’s reason and 
industry and direction and fixed application, than from accident and 
animal instinct and the like, in which inventions have hitherto had 
their origin. 

Another argument of hope may be drawn from this—that some 
of the inventions already known are such as before they were dis- 
covered it could hardly have entered any man’s head to think of ; 
they would have been simply set aside as impossible. 


been, and divine of the new with an imagination preoccupied and 
coloured by the old ; which way of forming opinions is very fallacious ; 
for streams that are drawn from the springheads of nature do not 
always run in the old channels. 

If, for instance, before the invention of ordnance, a man had 
described the thing by its effects, and said that there was a new 
invention, by means of which the strongest towers and walls could 
be shaken and thrown down at a great distance ; men would doubtless 
have begun to think over all the ways of multiplying the force of 
catapults and mechanical engines by weights and wheels and such 
machinery for ramming and projecting; but the notion of a fiery | 
blast suddenly and violently expanding and exploding would hardly 
have entered into any man’s imagination or fancy; being a thing 
to which nothing immediately analogous had been seen, except perhaps | 
in an earthquake or in lightning, which as magnalia or marvels of | 
nature, and by man not imitable, would have been immediately | 
rejected ... 

So again, if before the discovery of the magnet, any one had said 
that a certain instrument had been invented by means of which the 
quarters and points of the heavens could be taken and distinguished 
with exactness ; men would have been carried by their imagination 
to a variety of conjectures concerning the more exquisite construction 


For in con- 
jecturing what may be men set before them the example of what has 
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of astronomical instruments ; but that anything could be discovered 
agreeing so well in its movements with the heavenly bodies, and yet 
not a heavenly body itself, but simply a substance of metal or stone, 
would have been judged altogether incredible. Yet these things and 
others like them lay for so many ages of the world concealed from 
men, nor was it by philosophy or the rational arts that they were 
found out at last, but by accident and occasion; being indeed, as 
I said, altogether different in kind and as remote as possible from 
anything that was known before; so that no preconceived notion 
could possibly have led to the discovery of them. 

There is therefore much ground for hoping that there are still laid 
up in the womb of nature many secrets of excellent use, having no 
affinity or parallelism with any thing that is now known, but lying 
entirely out of the beat of the imagination, which have not yet been 
found out. They too no doubt will som: time or other, in the course 
and revolution of many ages, come to light of themselves, just as the 
others did ; only by the method of which we are now treating they 
can be speedily and suddenly and simultaneously presented and 
anticipated. 

This extract comes from the Novum Organum, CVIII, CYX. 
J. D. BERNAL 


“THE ICE BOX” 


Smr,—Mr. Rose has found a small mare’s nest in the Ice Box ! 
The very invention he is clamouring for was commercially ex- 
ploited some couple of years ago, and was a complete frost : 

The system of recording was an improvement on the Blattner- 
phone, as the tape was of a composition similar to celluloid, and 
the playing time twenty minutes. The tape had two sound tracks, 
and could be reversed instantaneously, so giving a playing time of 
forty minutes. Classical symphonies, concertos, etc., were re- 
corded. The machine was exhibited at Radiolympia, advertised 
in the press, etc., yet it did not catch on. The point is that the 
public have invested in radio gramophones and are quite satisfied 
apparently with ordinary records, the sale of which is booming. 
The greatest increase being in records of a symphonic nature. 

Mr. Rose’s argument is further nullified by actual experience. 
His quest for Classical “ Penguins” could be achieved by the 
slow playing disc, which is already being used by the blind as 
“Talking Books ”’ and was first perfected in the earlier Talkies. 
These records play about twenty-four minutes as a twelve-inch 
disc, and the cost of manufacturing precisely the same as an 
ordinary record, but it has been proved that the public are not 
interested in cheap classical records. Decca brought out an ex- 
cellent series of orchestral records of symphonic music a couple 
of years ago, at the extremely cheap price of half a crown a twelve 
inch with names like Wood, Harty, etc., on the labels. The 
records were, from a sales point of view, most discouraging. 
Decca have since put the up price to four shillings, and I believe 
are now actually selling better than at the former price ! There 
is a great snob appeal of price, which the gramophone companies 
wisely take into account. 

Mr. Rose should know better than to state that records are made 
of vulcanite. Their composition is largely shellac. 

Denmark Street, ALEX. KRAUT 

London, W.C.2. 


CHURCH AND STATE : 


Str,—I have read Professor Joad’s somewhat disappointing 
review of the Revolt against Church and State in your issue of 
Feb. 24th, and I feel that certain of his views are open to challenge. 

To lay the blame upon the State as an institution for its inability 
to preserve security, liberty and peace is to obscure the real cause 
of this defect, which is the economic and not the political structure 
of the State. Using Professor Joad’s definition, the State always 
has and always will exist, and it must inevitably be the political 
unit upon which his Federal Union is built. But it must be purged, 
purged of (1) totalitarian ideas, (2) capitalist monopolism, (3) 
militant nationalism. Mr. Joad must see that it is against these, 
and not against the structure of the State, that the revolt has 
arisen: the revolution is for Democracy, then Socialism, but 
only finally for Federal Union. These ideals follow logically 
one upon the other. Professor Laski has maintained that Socialism 
and Democracy are interdependent ; it may be added that Federal 
Union is absolutely dependent on both. Nor is it useful to reply 
that this is well known, for many of those who speak for Federal 
Union would regard Socialist Federal Union, which is the only 
possible type, with determined hostility. 


Furthermore, to laud Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. Gerald Heard 
as the puppets of a new religion is to reveal yet another instance 
of wishful thinking on the part of Mr. Foad. These men have not 
found a creed which reflects the need of the times : their religion 
is not that of men who are progressing in thought and spirit, it 
is that of men who are weary and wish to escape from the battle 
of ideas. In it the struggles of de Vigny are fought again, with 
results which are as negligible. But the most disconcerting point 
of all is that Mr. Joad hails a creed which he declares owes a good 
deal to Buddhism, which is the religion of the fatalist. Such 
recommendation on the part of a man of Mr. Joad’s influence is 
dangerous. Fatalism is already the outlook of the masses: it 
must not be accepted as that of the thinkers. And therefore it 
is a good thing that Huxley and Heard and the rest have retired 
to Hollywood (the very place of their “ exile ’’ reveals the nature 
of their retreat). They have struggled with the complexities of 
modern life and thought, and they have been overcome: but 
shall we who are left adopt their fatalist creed and give up the 


struggle alse ? W. G. WILson 
7 Ash Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
Co. Durham. 
LOVE ON THE DOLE 


Sir,—The management Committee of Unity Theatre Society 
Ltd. have passed a resolution, which I enclose, condemning the 
banning of the film of Walter Greenwood’s Love on the Dole. 

It has always been an absurdity that in an allegedly free and 
democratic country we should have as the censorship authority 
on films a body completely without legal standing, invented and 
supported by the movie moguls ; but the practice of the British 
Board of Film Censors, which has been steadily growing, of 
deciding before a film has been made whether or not a certificate 
shail be granted to it, is still more dangerous. Previously, when 
films were submitted only after they had been made, there was a 
chance of them being shown by independent exhibitors with the 
licence granted by democratically elected county councils. If this 
practice continues, the small right of county councils to decide 
whether they shall or shall not see any particular film will disappear 
altogether. 

No longer can we tolerate this interference with our rights : 
no longer can the government burke its responsibility by hiding 
behind this unofficial body. If there must be a film censorship, 
let it be an official one, responsible to Parliament, since England is, 
I believe, still a democracy. 

Goldington Street, 

Pancras Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


Unity THEATRE Society, LTp., 
R. VERNON BEsT, 
Secretary. 


THE SMALL SHAREHOLDER 


Sir,—I gather from Comments that the government’s arrange- 
ment with the railways is denounced as a “‘ Bad deal,’ and I think 
it is only fair that it should be considered from my point of view, 
too. 
At the beginning of the life of the railways my father invested 
some thousands of pounds in what I suppose he considered was 
a national asset, and also to provide for his children. I may add 
that my father worked hard for the money he earned. 

On the interest of this money I depend for my living. I know 
nothing about the wickedness of those people you mention who 
make profit out of financial transactions, all I ask for is a decent 
return for money invested. For years now I have had no return 
on a great part. Consequently I cut down expenses, and live as 
simply as I can, in a cottage, that I think I may say many working 
people would despise. I have to be content with the minimum 
of help from those who are much better off than I am. 

I am not alone I think, there must be hundreds of others in the 
same position, we get no help or sympathy. All the sympathy 
and help now is for the proletariat. We don’t complain, only it 
seems a little unfair that when there is a hope of a little brighter 
prospect there are those who grudge it as a “‘ bad deal.” 

I am not at all against things being managed by the State if the 
State were efficient. But is it? As far as my experience goes, my 
dealings with Government officials prove the contrary. 

Bentham, KATE RACKHAM 

Near Cheltenham. 
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BACKGROUND AND ISSUES OF THE WAR 


Six Lectures delivered at Oxford during the Autumn of 1939 4y 


The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher R. C. K. Ensor 
A. D. Lindsay The Hon. Harold Nicolson 
Gilbert Murray J. L. Brierly 

with a Preface by George Gordon 
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Coming next Thursday 


Seven Stars of Peace 


ARTHUR STANLEY’S 
Anthology for the Times 


What are we fighting for? Arthur Stanley’s new 
anthology is the most heartening, realistic, and 
fundamental answer to that question. Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 65. 


A Man of Forty 


GERALD BULLETT 


This is Gerald Bullett’s mogt popular and dramatic 
Story since The Jury. It is a surely drawn picture of 
a man who falls in love with a girl young enough to 
be his daughter. ‘You are swept along by it,’ says 
Ralph Straus. Second large Impression. _75. 6d, 


oe 7 
Marjorie Bowen 
STRANGERS TO FREEDOM 


A great novelist tells a new story of the French 
Revolution—seen from a new angle. Through the 
eyes of two women, one so young, the other trained 
in all the formal etiquette of the times, we see the 
life of the ordinary people of Paris, on the edge 
only, as it were, of the storm that broke over the 
Tuileries and the centre of the city. 

A book for all readers and especially the younger 
ones. Illustrated by Gina Dawson. 75. 





Hollywood is the Place 


CHARLES LANDERY 


‘You will enjoy this very brilliant book.’—Edmond 
Segrave in Books of the Month. 


‘Quite the best book I have ever read on the real 
Hollywood scene . . . At once so moving and so 
entertaining.’—Richard King in The Tatler. 105. 6d. 


Westering 
ROWLAND KENNEY 


One-time pediar, navvy, and miner, later the first 
editor of the Daily Herald, man-behind-the-scenes 
in Fleet Street and the Foreign Office, tells his 
life Story here. 


‘An engrossing story’ H. W. NEVINSON 
* An original and vital book’ TIMES LIT. SUPPT 
‘It has a most rare charm’ NEW STATESMAN 
*It is a real pleasure’ HAROLD NICOLSON 


In continuing demand at Bookshops and Libraries. 


10s. 6d. 


Preducing Plays 
C. B. PURDOM 


This exhaustive, practical book needs no introduction 
to those people actively interested in drama in this 
country. All will welcome this new edition, 
which has been so extensively revised and added 
to, that it is virtually a new book. 85. 6d. 


The Hitler Cult 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


‘Mr Wyndham Lewis has written the best kind of 
propaganda book, for, by implication, it analyses 
the nature and danger of fascism on the one hand, 
and on the other the shortcomings of democracy.’ 
—T. C. Worsley in New Statesman. 


American Jazz Music 
WILDER HOBSON 


A complete factual survey of jazz. ‘It is far and away 
the most interesting and intelligent book about 
jazz that I have yet read.’.— The Melody Maker. 
‘This book will give enlightenment on an extra- 
otdinary phenomenon to the musicians who 
abominate jazz and to the jazz fans who are not 
interested in artistic masterpieces.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. With many illustrations. 125. 6d. 


All prices are net 
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PERSONAL HISTORY 


The Thirties. 1930-40 in Great Britain. 
MuGGERIDGE. Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d. 


* Men aim at projecting their own inward unease on as large 
a screen as possible. When they tremble, the universe must.’’ 
Thus Mr. Muggeridge on his first page ; and his judgment upon 
the human race applies with peculiar appropriateness to his own 
mordant sketch of this country’s recent history. This scrapbook 
of the thirties, with its strange mixture of wit and facetiousness, 
of debunking caricature and sharp observation, has the semblance 
of history. The Thirties, in racing language, is a thoroughbred 
out of The Waste Land by Eminent Victorians and trained by 
C. P. Scott ; or, to put it in another way, it is the confessions of a 
member of that sensitive generation of post-war intellectuals who 
combined an ironic reaction against Georgian poetry and Victorian 
morals with a strong Liberal belief in justice and liberty. Like 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Muggeridge is tormented by the feeling 
that the stable civilisation, which he could simultaneously debunk 
and reform in the twenties, is now collapsing under his feet. 
He can no longer work in the safe assurance that civilisation will 
survive his mockery—and even be the better for it. He can no 
longer satisfy his generous Liberal sympathies by the exposure 
of the plight of Ukrainian, Chinese or Indian minorities without 
feeling that such an exposure may bring down British civilisation 
as well. In a world grown suddenly serious, in a civilisation 
struggling for bare existence, the Socratic jester has no place. 
He must either turn to the task of saving civilisation or he must 
reject civilisation as a whole and from some desperate pinnacle 
of religious mystique prophesy doom to the human race. 

Mr. Muggeridge has temporarily chosen the latter course ; 
vanity of vanity, he preaches, all is vanity. The only pattern in 
history, which he finds, is that 

In the immutable nature of life, it is necessary that every hope and 
folly, all the expense of passion should be taken to its extreme. The 

Euclidian conclusion—‘‘ which is absurd” must constantly be 

Ccenonstrated ; reductio ad absurdun, more plausibly than dialectical 

materialism, may be taken as the principle which provides a key to 

human affairs. There is no: stopping short; no moderate hope or 
folly, no moderate passion. Lear must go mad .. . the Rector of 

Stiffkey be thrown to menagerie lions and Macdonald go down in a 

blaze of conferences, making what is in effect his last bow in South 

Kensington Geological Museum to an assembly of representatives 

of all extant governments, not excepting Liberia. 

This passage typifies the best and the worst of Mr. Muggeridge’s 
book. It is witty, but the wit too often tumbles over into smart- 
ness ; it is savage but, because it is so all-inclusive in its con- 
demnation, the reader, who is sound in life and limb, will not 
put on sackcloth and ashes and weep with Mr. Muggeridge : 
on the contrary, he will enjoy himself. “ Smart stuff”’ he will 
think, “‘ but of course, he lays it on a bit thick.”” The worst of 
assuming the mantle of Jeremiah is that, instead of achieving a 
wholesale conversion, you may cheer up the sinners by providing 
them with a hearty guffaw. The great satirist arouses our in- 
dignation because he contrasts good and evil. The writer for 
whom everything is a sour joke, may relieve his own feelings : 
but for the rest of the world he becomes mere entertainment. 
And that no doubt is the most ironical joke of all. 

Judged then as entertainment, The Thirties is to be recom- 
mended ; judged as a serious estimate of our age, it is clever, 
hysterical and defeatist, sacrificing truth for the sake of an epigram. 

In 1931 protests were made in Parliament against a broadcast by a 
Cambridge economist, Mr. Maurice Dobb, on the ground that he 


By MALCOLM 


was a Marxist; now the difficulty would be to find an economist 
employed in any university who was not one. 

Social services gained momentum . The nation’s teeth, the 
nation’s eyes, the nation’s intestines, all its organs, internal and 
external were improving as published reports and ministerial state- 
ments testified. Nor was the nation’s mind neglected. A Com- 
mittee for Verse and Prose Recitation arranged readings of “‘ good 
poetry and plays ”’ in public houses. .. . 

Such bons mots would be amusing enough in a light-hearted skit: 
they become irritating in a book which purports to be serious; 
and they are only explicable when we read : 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God: cursed are 
the impure in heart, for they shall see Man. 


which is execrable theology but exactly describes Mr. Muggeridge’s 
mood. Like F. A. Voigt, another Manchester Guardian man, 
he takes refuge in a god of vengeance from the human race which 
he so detests, and ends up with this remarkable profession of faith : 
The only brotherhood is of work, the only sisterhood of procreation 
—except membership of a family whose father is in Heaven, 


a statement somewhat ridiculous outside Nazi Germany. 

The Thirties has been chosen by the Book Society to cheer up 
our black-out evenings, presumably on the theory that an emetic 
will do its members no harm. Certainly it will make a pleasing 
contrast to the platitudes of our preachers and a useful supplement 
to Lord Halifax’s recent address to the undergraduates of Oxford. 
On Mr. MacDonald and Earl Baldwin, on newspaper competitions 
and the Abdication, Mr. Muggeridge writes brilliantly. Indeed 
he is always illuminating when he can raise his head out of the 
slough of despond. It would be a pity if so gifted a writer were 
to be spoilt by over-acidity ; and I believe that Mr. Muggeridge 
might find a cure if he forgot politicians and turned to the study 
of man. For if the top crust of civilisation is cracking, the men 
and women underneath are sound enough to restore even Mr. 
Muggeridge’s belief in human nature. 

R. H. S. CROsSMAN 


ANOTHER CLERICAL POET 
The Poems of Thomas Pestell. 


his life and work by HANNAH BUCHAN. 


Edited with an account of 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

The reverend Thomas Pestell did not write many good poems. 
The best known is the charming eighteen-line Relief on Easter 
Eve, which anthologists have rightly picked out of his only printed 
collection of verse ; at least four anthologies during the last fifty 
years have had it, and possibly several more. It is by this that 
most people probably know Mr. Pestell, and perhaps from this 
may have formed too high an opinion of his gifts; anthologists 
have been apt to comment that it was a pity that so little of his 
verse had survived. What had in fact survived of it (in print) 
was seventeen religious poems included in a volume called Sermons 
and Devotions, published in 1659 when he was seventy-three 
(“in my youth, among other weaknesses I yielded to the tempta- 
tion of printing sermons,’”’ he wrote, and now fell again), two 
elegies in an obituary collection, Lachrymae Musarum (1649) and 
ten poems printed by Nichols (from a manuscript) in his memoir 
of the poet in the History of Leicestershire. There were plenty of 
other poems, but, until now, all in manuscript—the anonymous 
MS. Malone 14 in the Bodleian, and MS. English 228 at Harvard. 
The identification of the authors of manuscripts has always been, 
as Isaac D’Israeli observes, a queer chancy business: in this 
case there was the known and accessible Sermons and Devotions, 
from which anthologists took poems, Nichols’s memoir, and an 
anonymous manuscript in the Bodleian which contained several 
of the poems in both these works ; and yet by some chance none 
of the students who must have read these three collections at 
various times happened to connect them. So, until the other day, 
when an American scholar communicated to Miss Buchan the 
information that the Harvard MS., and therefore the Bodley MS., 
was by Pestell, this clergyman was deprived of the credit due to 
him for all this poetry. ‘“‘ The meanest of His late Majesty’s 
chaplains ’’ would surely now be delighted to see himself set out 
in such fine scholarly apparel, with so many learned and inform- 
ing notes, and such a careful account of his somewhat vexed and 
turbulent life. For, like so many other country clergymen who 
have turned, with varying degrees of success, to verse-making as 
a solace or a vent, Mr. Pestell was discontented 
quarrelsome, profusely but (it would seem) inadequately patroned 
(for he seldom got anywhere much, except small 
Leicestershire incumbency to another) and a prey to constant 
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malice and slander. He was a vicar who gave as good as he got ; 
he was charged in 1633 before Laud’s High Commission Court 
with a fine tale of typical incumbent’s offences—e.g. he had 
kicked and spurned a parishioner with his spurs and bitten his 
ear till the blood ran down into his boot, and had after all that 
refused to communicate him; he had spoken idly and saucily to 
an earl, turned a Mrs. Jimpson out from divine service because he 
did not think she accepted his doctrine and so did not desire her 
company in church, and made scoffing puns on the names of his 
clerical superiors. Thirteen years later he and his son (by then 
the Vicar) were charged before the Parliamentary Committee with 
a fresh set of delinquencies, such as bowing to the altar, being 
libertines and hunting over their neighbours’ lands with beagles 
and hounds, dropping Sunday services, quarrelling and bringing 
suits against the parishioners in great choler and rage, cutting 
down trees, and jeering at the religious. In spite of a spirited 
defence, father and son were sequestrated, and Mr. Pestell, till 
the Restoration restored his clerical fortunes, applied himself to 
literature—presumably writing out MSS. Malone 14 and Eng. 228 


and signing them “ Perditus,” composing a few new verses, and . 


publishing Sermons and Devotions. 

The secular poems are mostly personal: flatteries, reproaches 
and entreaties to patrons, elegies, epigrams, compliments, malicious 
congratulations to clerical friends who have got preferment : 

“Let me enjoy you, for I faine would know 

If still you looke like one of us or noe”— 
and a few pastorals. There is an interesting poem to Francis 
Beaumont, references to other literary contemporaries, condolences 
with various bereaved members of the aristocracy, some ingenious 
conceits and neat turns of phrase and humour a little cumbrous, 
echoes of other poets, and here and there a good piece, such as 
the attractive “‘ Sylly Boy, there is no cause,” and the few sombre 
lines “On Man.” Pestell’s gift was genuine but thin ; he padded 
it out with some tedious stuff, and occasionally by “‘ working 
over”’ or “ patching” the poems of others, one of the sillier 
fashions of the age. 

Miss Buchan has been very thorough in her researches; her 
text, notes, informative commentary, and short, well-documented 
biography are all admirable, and this would seem to be the final 
edition of “‘ this pleasant old bard,” as Nichols rather inaptly 
calls him, unless there should turn up sometime the manuscript 
from which Nichols printed the poems in his memoir, and which, 
he said, contained others which he did not print. No doubt it 
may be somewhere about. But scarcely, perhaps, worth much 
looking for. 

It is an interesting question whether, had patrons been more 
active and useful and our country clergy more satisfied, there 
would have been less clerical poetry. Querela clericorum, the 
lamentation of the clergy, has risen continually down the centuries 
in verse. Not always good verse, but had they got more prefer- 
reat it might have been worse as well as less. The chagrin due 
to the “‘ obscure angle ”’ (as Pestell called it) in which they were 
condemned to eat out their aspiring hearts may have been the 
grit in the oyster-shell that irritates into pearls. Sometimes they 
are the best pearls, such as those emitted by Herrick while in 
** this dull Devonshire,” sometimes poor ones. But even Thomas 
Pestell has a few of fairly good quality in his rather pathetic 
string. ROosE MACAULAY 


DETECTION 


Sad Cypress. By AGATHA CHRISTIE. Collins. 8s. 3d. 
Death in the Diving Pool. By Carot Carnac. Peter Davies. 
8s. 3d. 
The Chiffon Scarf. By M. G. Eperuart. Collins. 8s. 3d. 
Death Starts a Rumour. By Mary Fitt. Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d. 
My Own Murderer. By Ricuarp HULL. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Trial of Mary Court. By RoLanp WiLp. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Moto Takes a Hand. By JoHN P. MARQUAND. Robert 
Hale. 7s. 6d. 
You’d Be Surprised. By PeTerR CHEYNEY. Collins. 8s. 3d. 
Within four months of the appearance of that masterpiece Ten 
Little Niggers, we are faced with another work by Mrs. Christie. 
Are English detective authors forced to write overtime by the 
exigencies of war? Even under the private exigencies of peace 
far too many were doing so. It would be a national disaster if 
our great lady, peerless in her own right, were reduced to mingle 


with the commoners by the mere exhaustion of her noble talent. 
Sad Cypress would be a most admirable piece of detection—by 
any other writer. The blue-print of the plot indicates the supreme 
architect ; only the actual edifice has been hastily run up. In 
the narrative we miss the polish, and above all the faultless con- 
centration on essentials which we expect in Mrs. Christie’s finest 
work. The scene opens with a young and beautiful girl on trial 
for her life : she is charged with the murder of another young and 
beautiful girl, and the evidence against her is overwhelming. 
Even her counsel goes through an anxious moment when she is 
called on to plead. Was she going to lose her nerve and plead 
“ Guilty’? No, Elinor Carlisle pleaded “ Not Guilty” of the 
murder of Mary Gerrard, but there was not a single person in 
court who believed her, not one, not even Poirot. Yet someone 
wanted to believe her, and Poirot is set to work to reconstruct the 
crime. This process, as you may well believe, leads to a most 
unexpected conclusion. It is indiscreet to analyse chess problems 
for people who expect to have the pleasure of working them out 
for themselves, but I venture to remind readers of Mrs. Christie’s 
predilection for that most incalculable piece on the chess-board— 
the knight. Knight to move and mate in three! Yes, but which 
is the knight ? It seems almost unfair that Mrs. Christie should 
enjoy the extra advantage over the chess problemist of not being 
obliged to identify her pieces. 

Miss Carnac, when last reviewed three years ago, was trying to 
write imitations of Edgar Wallace without much success. Death 
in the Diving Pool shows a marked improvement on that epoch ; 
and the authoress is now in more respectable and congenial com- 
pany, the band of lady novelists who use the ready-made plots of 
detection to provide dramatic action for the characters they adore 
creating. I wish Miss Carnac would go further still and bespeak 
a plot for herself, for her characters are so well-observed and lively 
that they deserve a better theme than “the Rajah’s jewels.” 
There is a murder device in Death in the Diving Pool worthy of 
Carter Dickson : an expert diver plunges into a diving pool and 
drowns for no apparent reascn. If Miss Carnac can invent a 
trick like that she can forget all her Edgar Wallace, and be thankful. 

Mrs. Eberhart, our Atmosphere Queen, has so perfected her 
breath-taking models of wide-eyed hysteria that it comes as a 
shock to meet one of her vehicles of suspense missing on one 
cylinder and occasionally back-firing ; for The Chiffon Scarf ought 
to be more exciting than it is. It is nice when the wonderful new 
aeroplane engine crashes in flames on its test flight; nice going 
still, when the plane that should be taking a party to a wedding 
dumps them instead in the deserts of Colorado. But out there, 
with a retired detective on a ranch and his mob of cowboys, 
the speed drops, the action flags and the conversations wander. 
Not even the heroine’s chiffon scarf wound round a dead woman’s 
neck, not even the reflection of a hatchet in a mirror can redeem 
those weary hours of waiting. Waiting for what? For Mrs. 
Eberhart to resign herself to unite true lovers, and to reveal the 
criminal whom we had all guessed long ago. 

Miss Fitt generally selects a bunch of intelligentsia to go with 
her criminals ; but although they talk their heads off trying to 
act their parts, her characters never manage to ring true. Death 
Starts a Rumour is written in her usual sprightly conversational 
style, but behind the plausible dialogue the characters remain 
unreal as ever ; the love affairs are mechanical devices, the crimes 
gestes arbitraires, and the alibis vieux jeu. Miss Fitt’s works are 
always readable but anaemic; iron tonic and blood transfusion 
might do them good. 

Mr. Hull is a restless stylist ; he is always trying his hand on 
something new. My Own Murderer opens persuasively: “ Even 
before he murdered Baynes, I never was really much attracted 
by Alan Renwick, which in a way makes it strange that I did so 
much for him.” Alan Renwick takes refuge with his solicitor, 
the narrator, after brutally murdering his blackmailing valet. The 
narrative proceeds, in the first person, with the solicitor’s care- 
fully staged scheme to rid himself of this awkward visitor. First 
everything goes right ; and then, when Inspector Westhall looms 
up, everything goes wrong. The easy stride of Mr. Hull’s well- 
trained prose carries him equally well up and down hill. The 
result is a hybrid between a crime story and detection, blending 
confidential intimacy with a touch of the unexpected: admirably 
written, yet not very exciting. 

The Trial of Mary Court is an exceptionally brilliant version of a 
familiar type—the murder trial. Mary Court is on trial for the 
murder of her husband. The case is heard at the Old Bailey, 
from the preliminary “ strewing”’ of the court with aromatic 
herbs to the return of the jury from considering their verdict, in 
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He and His 


a novel by 
REGINALD CARTER 


‘Does anybody want to write 
like Jane Austen to-day? Can 
the thing be done? Improbable 
though it may sound, the 
author of He and His comes as 
near to doing it as one can 
conceive. 


‘Here is dialogue as precise 
and as urbanely pointed as 
could be desired, instinct with 
wit and well-bred malice at 
appropriate occasions ; a rich 
fund of observation in small 
matters andsometimesin larger 
ones that carries with it atoler- 
ance and a comic sense that is 
unfailing. A feeling for char- 
acter so ironically unobtrusive 
and so delicately assured as to 
delight notJaneites alone.’T.L.S. 


FIRST FICTION CHOICE 
of the Times Literary Supplement 


10s. 6d. net 


Summer's Lease 


a novel by 


ARNOT ROBERTSON 


author of Ordinary Families, etc. 


‘This new book is packed to 
bursting with a merciless, odd 
variety of sensibility; it is full 
of talent and slashed with a 
fresh and merciless wit. Miss 
Robertson has fearlessness, 
satirical wit and an unflagging 
bright imaginativeness. A very 
vivid and unusual book.’ 


The Spectator 


‘Summer’s Lease is an exciting 
book. There are no Red 
Indians, no earthly battles, 
no earthquakes, no murders 
even; for Miss Arnot Robertson 
fills her pages with a few 
people who are aware of them- 
selves. The author has eyes 
and ears, a brain and an 
imagination; everything that 
she has to record has the fresh- 
ness of something seen for the 
first time.’ The Times 9s. 6d. net 




















A New Series - Twenty-one Pence ), 


THE 
SAINT GILES § 
LIBRARY 


Is. 9d. net each volume : 


Reduced incomes demand low-priced books. In the belief that most { 
people prefer a cloth-bound book, which is a permanent possession, 
to a paper-bound one, the publishers have designed the Saint Giles 
Library. One and ninepence is the lowest possible price at which a 
cloth-bound book, well printed on good paper and durably bound, 
can be produced at present. The size of each volume is seven inches 
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PERSIAN PICTURES GERTRUDE BELL 
MEMOIRS OF A SLAVE TRADER THEODORE CANOT 
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JONATHAN CAPE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON [ff 


THE WORKS OF B. TRAVEN 





THE THE BRIDGE 
DEATH SHIP INTHEJUNGLE 





B. Traven is one of the most mysterious and, in the opinion of many, 
one of the best of living novelists. Four of his books have already been 
published in English, not, for some inexplicable reason, in their 
original English versions, but in translations from German translations. 
The present collected edition of Traven’s works, of which The Death Ship 
(7/6 net) is the first volume, will consist of the original English versions 
of these four books, and also of any new books which Traven writes. 





The first of these, The Bridge in the Jungle (8/3 net), is a story which 
exhibits the finest qualities of Traven’s work, vivid in its description of 
the jungle scenery, and full of tenderness and sensibility when it deals 
with the thoughts and emotions of the jungle’s inhabitants. 
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an atmosphere of startling realism ; the book might be the latest 
addition to the Famous Trials series. The witnesses, the evidence, 
the aroma of our Courts of Justice, all are perfect and beyond 
criticism ; only—there is no verdict! Mr. Wild teases us with a 
row of dots, and expects us to satisfy his curiosity by our verdict. 
Very well. Mr. Wild is Guilty and a great provocation ; and is 
hereby sentenced to the peine forte et dure until he breaks his 
stubborn silence and pleads for the reader’s mercy. 

The last two books concern the latest exploits of two notorious 
supermen. But whereas Lemmy Caution tears his way through 
poor old Europe on his anti-Nazi mission with a sound of ripping 
calico, Mr. Moto percolates Shanghai and the Yellow Sea as 
smoothly as a drop of lubricant. In this world of phantasy there 
are times when one can regard Mr. Moto as almost human; a 
reproach that will never be levelled at Lemmy. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


TURKISTAN 


The Wandering Lake. By Sven Hepin. Routledge. 18s. 
Turkistan Tumult. By AlTcHEN K. Wu. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Jenghiz Khan. By C. C. Warker. Luzac. 17s. 6d. 


The oscillation of the waters of Sinkiang is slow indeed beside 
that of its human affairs ; for it stretches over milleniums instead 
of months. But it could not elude the perspicacity of Sven Hedin, 
whose first Central Asian memories go back to 1885; and he 
has been able to verify in his own lifetime his prophecy of thirty 
years earlier that, after an oscillation of 1,600 years, the aquatic 
pendulum would swing back and the long-dry Lop Nor lake of 
the Chinese annals would fill up again. He has been able to 
glide in a boat over his own camel’s tracks of thirty years before 
in the again pathless river bed. “ How desolate and dead this 
country had been when I traversed its deserts thirty-four years 
ago. How splendid it was now, when life was suffusing it with a 
new dawn. No music in the world could charm my ears more 
than the soft triumphant melody played by the water as it babbled 
rourd a stranded tree-trunk.”” This enchanting water journey, 
d-scrihed by the Veteran Sven Hedin with the eager anticipation 
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A clear and concise record 
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and infectious delight of a schoolboy escaped from prison (as he 
had indeed) was concerned, beside the solution of a major 
geographical problem, with the highly practical question of 
capturing for irrigation the water of the rivers which otherwise 
lose themselves in the desert sands, and of restoring to traffic the 
Great Silk Road, which nearly two thousand years ago linked 
China with the West. One only gets the full flavour of Sven 
Hedin’s river journey (excellently translated) if one realises that 
it was an idyllic interlude between two strenuous episodes of 
“ forcible detention ’’ by cach of the two rival forces contending 
for mastery in Chinese Turkestan. In fact the whole of his 
journey, undertaken for the Chinese Government, was conditioned 
by the civil war, of which the author of Turkistan Tumult gives 
a detailed and vivid picture; he himself, as an envoy of the 
Nanking Government to Urumchi, having played an important 
and clearly very intelligent part in the extraordinary and tragic 
history he describes. The events related in The Wandering Lake 
and the other two volumes of Sven Hedin’s trilogy, Big Horse’s 
Flight and The Silk Road, are all slightly subsequent to the period 
covered by Turkistan Tumult (1933-1934), and form an interesting 
supplement to it. This is the first book written by a Chinese 
about Chinese Turkistan, that vast province as big as the British 
Isles, France and Germany together, which, under the enlightened 
and absolute rule of its great Governor T’sen-hsin, enjoyed for 
seventeen years the reputation of an earthly paradise. Poor 
humanity, always stretching out its hands towards paradise, and 
as constantly destroying it ! 

Mr. Wu Ai Chen gives an admirable picture of Tsen-hsin and 
of the causes of his downfall and murder, followed by a period of 
misrule which gave the prodigious young adventurer Ma Chung- 
yin, commonly known as “ Big Horse,” his chance. Mr. Wu’s 
description of his interview with Big Horse, to whom he was 
sent as ambassador, is a fascinating psychological document and 
should be compared with the fresh and charming conversation 
between the fugitive leader and Sven Hedin’s young Swedish 
chauffeur, who was compelled to drive him westwards on one of 
the expedition’s commandeered cars. 

Turkistan Tumult is more than a fascinating story of recent 
events in a remote province of China. Sinkiang, along whose 
frontiers China, India and Russia meet, has always haunted the 
imagination of travellers and scholars. After reading Mr. Wu’s 
sober but exciting book, one realises that it must also long have 
haunted the dreams of our Foreign Office. With a world at peace, 
even with Europe at peace, there is a great future for Sinkiang ; 
but European tumult can only intensify Sinkiang’s disorders. 

Commander Walker is interested in Mongol history chiefly 
from the strategic and geographic point of view. His book is well 
supplied with maps ;_ but it does not appear that he has personal 
acquaintance with the scenes of Mongol conquest, and it is 
evident that he has no knowledge of the principal written sources. 
A study of Chingiz Khan which ignores the Secret History of the 
Mongols (written 13 years after the Khan’s death) and the work of 
Pelliot (the greatest living authority on the Mongol period) cannot 
hope to make a secure contribution to knowledge. Indeed Com- 
mander Walker’s keen interest in strategy and geography seems to 
hang in a void. He complains that Chingiz Khan is a nebulous 
figure, but even the two letters he wrote to the Taoist sage Chang 
Chun, hero of Travels of an Alchemist, lately returned from a com- 
mand visit to the Hindukush, seem to bring the world conqueror 
out of the shadows. BERYL DE ZOETE 


THE BEDFORD ESTATE 


The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By Giapys Scott 
THOMSON. Cape. I§s. 


Monographs about country houses are a well-established form 
of English history writing. It is fully justified: as I put it in 
my book on England in the Age of the American Revolution, 
“English history ... is made by families rather than by 
individuals,’ and “‘ the English political family is a compound of 
* blood,’ name, and estate, this last, as the dominions of monarchs, 
being the most important of the three... .” But Miss Scott 
Thomson’s book covers much wider ground than most works in 
this class ; at least five main strands can be distinguished in it. 
There are, first of all, the two integral elements of such a work, 
the history of the family and the history of the mansion. But as 
Bedford House in Bloomsbury stood on the outskirts of the City, 
and a “little town” soon grew up on the adjoining estate, its 
story tells also about the growth of London. Joined to the Russell 
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CHRISTOPHER MORLEY’S * A Ring at the Door 
novel GEORGE SAVA 


George Sava, the author of The Healing Knife, tells us twenty of his most unusual 


* 
Kitty Foyle case histories. Surgical and psychological interest vie with each other in a book 


which holds one fascinated to the end. Ss. 6d. 








“One of the most interesting studies 


of young womanhood in modern fiction * The Crazy H ul nt er K AY BO Y L E 


—stands out as an exceptionally fine 


tell phe I co " Its This new book by a great modern artist contains three short novels—The Crazy 
umour aione chained me O my cnalr. 3 . oa . i : es ee ° ow eee 

Titty is adeenble.”—Zeening Standard. Hunter, The Bridegroom 8 Body and Big Fiddle. The y are all, in their diffe rent 
“He tackles emotions and situations ways, love stories. recommended by the Book Society. 8s. 3d. 


which any ordinary male would leave 
severely alone. And he creates a sur- 


prising air not only of liveliness but * Secret Service in America 


of life. Kitty is a real woman... 








ae - seni ee Prs oe The thrilling and exciting inside story of America’s Secret Service and how it 

News. Second Printing, 83. 3d. , ve. . “te , oa ; 
ay se ; hese co-operated with the British Secret Service in the last war. First published under 
the title of The American Black Chamber, it is suppressed in America. 7s. 6d. 





* If Germany Attacks CAPT. G. C. WYNNE 


The greatest defensive battles in history were fought by the German Army in the last war. In 15 months of fighting the 
British gained but 200 square miles at a cost of over a million killed, wounded and missing. Has the British Army, after a lapse 
of more than two decades, still to learn the defensive lessons of these battles? A bool: of absorbing interest to the civilian 
and of vital importance to the soldier. 12s. 6d. 


* Passion and Society DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


This book escapes every usual category. It might be entitled the History of the Rise, Decline and Fall of the Love Affair : 
for it begins with the legend of Tristan and Iseult and ends by a discussion of our contemporary eagerness for divorce, the 
Hollywood Ideal, eugenics and the substitution of collective passion for individual passion, as shown in the Totalitarian need 
cf war. It will be discussed wherever intelligent and enquiring people meet and talk. 12s. 6d. 


* Bushveld Adventures VICTOR POHL 


The Bushveld is one of the greatest game countries in the world, and since childhood Victor Pohl has studied its wild life. 

This book of his experiences is so fresh and exciting that it is of universal appeal—and we can think of no happier present for 
8 ppier | | 

a boy or girl. Ss. 6d. 


* Modern French Painters R. H. WILENSKI 


“It seems very unlikely that this beautifully produced and admirably documented book will ever be superseded in its own 
sphere.” —Listener. “‘ A book which anyone who cares for painting should read, which everyone seriously concerned with 
modern art must read.”—CiLivE BELL: New Statesman. With over 100 illustrations, 30s. 


* The Contemplative Gardener JASON HILL 


All those who remember Mr. Hill’s The Curious Gardener with its lovely illustrations by John Nash will be delighted to have 
this new companion volume, a strictly practical book for gardeners who like to think, and make a little money go a long way. 


With 22 pages of illustrations by John Nash. LOs. Gd. 


* Portrait of a Young Man . : 
FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON A REMINDER 








6 ray 7 7a ima se » inc arties iC . : 
The characters move against a landscape of shooting parties, public school WILLIAM SAROYAN 
escapades and hunting—the country scenes are brilliantly drawn.’—Time and s 
Tide. ‘* Worthy of a place beside Siegfried Sassoon’s classic.” —New Statesman. Peace, It’s Wonderful 
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property in Covent Garden and the Strand, Bloomsbury was, 
even in the eighteenth century, by no means unimportant among 
the estates of which the administration centred in Bedford House : 
the story of that administration, and of its gerents, forms a fourth 
aspect of the book. Lastly, the central theme so brilliantly 
developed by Miss Scott Thomson in her first book on Life in a 
Noble Household is continued through another century. 

The story of The Russells in Bloomsbury, starts in 1669 with the 
marriage of Lord William Russell to Rachel, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Wriothesley, fourth and last Earl of South- 
ampton. When lots were cast between the three sisters, she 
drew for her share, besides certain estates in Hampshire, “‘ South- 
ampton House and the manors of Bloomsbury and St. Giles in 
Middlesex.” Here she came to live with her “‘ dear Lord,” here 
a son was born in 1680, and from here, three years later, Lord 
Russell was taken to prison, to die for the cause of English freedom. 
When in 1694 his father was created a Duke, the patent recounted 
the “‘ great merit” of the son. After his death the widow 
administered the domain which she had brought into the Russell 
family—the first of several strong women who, through a queer 
fatality, were to rule over it, leaving their mark on the family and 
the estate. ‘The second Duke married Elizabeth Howland, a 
grand-daughter of Sir Josiah Child of East India fame, who 
brought into the Russell family the Streatham and Rother- 
hithe estates, and energy and ability inherited from her City 
ancestors with which to administer the family property through 
another long minority ; for her husband died at the age of 30, 
when their son Wriothesley, the third Duke, was three, and John, 
subsequently fourth Duke of Bedford, was one year old. 
Wriothesley married a grand-daughter of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and died childless in 1732, aged 24, having come very 
near to squandering the family fortune and to disposing of the 
Bloomsbury estate. John married Diana Spencer, another grand- 
daughter—the favourite—of the great Sarah, whose powerful 
personality impressed itself on Bedford House during Diana’s 
short life ; she died in 1735. Two years later, the Duke married 
Gertrude Leveson-Gower, another great character ; well-informed 
contemporaries allege that, more than the Duke himself, she 
determined the policy of his very important following in Par- 
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liament, the so-called “ Bloomsbury gang.” “I acquit His 
Grace . . . of malice,’ wrote Horace Walpole, “ but his Duchess, 
her sister Waldegrave, and Rigby seldom acquainted the Duke 
with the true grounds on which he acted.” Their only son died 
in 1767, at the age of 27, and his wife a year later; when the 
fourth Duke died in 1771, his eldest grandson was six years old, 
Another chapter opened in the Bloomsbury matriarchy ; and the 
work of Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford, an able administratcr, on 
the development of the great urban estate is commemorated in 
the name of Gower Street. 

A few years ago I went in search of an important eighteenth- 
century correspondence. In the Muniment Room of the Castle 
we opened box after box, and bundle after bundle: and we 
found nothing but bills. I said to my friend: “I have heard 
that when one goes up in a balloon, the last sound which reaches 
one from the earth is the barking of dogs; apparently bills play 
that part on our final journey.” Bills, accounts, rent and pay- 
rolls, etc., abound in almost every old mansion or estate office ; 
but naturally they are fullest and most explicit where there was a 
ramified administration, and especially during minorities. Of 
such material Miss Scott Thomson has made remarkable use ; 
it is difficult to praise too highly the skill and scholarship of her 
work, the care with which she has pursued various trails in her 
material, and her sureness of touch in tracing them: such as 
only knowledge and untiring research can give. What a number 
of things can be read from household and estate accounts! You 
can see how the people dressed and how they furnished their 
rooms, and what they ate and drank; what they paid for their 
purchases ; where these were made (and this opens up the subject 
of London shops, their character and location); who served in 
the household, and for what remuneration; how the people 
travelled, and how they educated their children ; what books they 
had, what pictures and music. The estate accounts deal with a 
great variety of transactions: the history of Bloomsbury and of 
its planned development can be read in the rent-rolls ; so can the 
history of the Rotherhithe docks ; of the Devonshire estates round 
Tavistock—from these in the eighteenth century cloth was still 
sent to Bedford House, not for household use only, but even for 
sale and export. Even the history of banking. and of money 
remittances can be studied in the accounts of Bedford House. 
Lastly, the heirs of Josiah Child and owners of Rotherhithe 
engaged also in distant ventures, in Greenland whaling and East 
Indian trade. 

For any part of London such a book, compiled with so much 
skill and quiet enthusiasm, would be of great value. But there is 
something unique about the London estates of the Russells. 
There is hardly a district with a more varied residential and 
business history than that area adjoining the Inns of Court and 
the City, containing the British Museum and Covent Garden 
Market, the oldest theatres and quarters of publishers not 
abandoned even now. There are few intellectuals of standing in 
English-speaking, or even in European, countries, who do not 
know, frequent, and remember Bloomsbury. But much as it 
changes in every generation, of practically all its developments 
the origins are in the century covered by Miss Scott Thomson’s 
book, which was well worth writing and is well worth reading. 

L. B. NAMIER 


.THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 
Archbishop Laud, 1573-1645. 


Macmillan. 21s. 
John Pym, 1583-1643. 
10s. 6d. 

One would not have supposed that either of these persons would 
be a congenial subject for a biography, since Laud had no private 
or personal life to speak of, and all knowledge of Pym’s has dis- 
appeared. But Mr. Trevor-Roper writes with such vivacity and 
verve, with such a lively sense of amusement and good judgment 
both of men and politics, that he has completely got over that 
disadvantage ; whereas Mr. Brett has not: his book just fails 
to come alive. 

There are so many flat, colourless historical biographies coming 
out on the market these days, from people who neither are 
historians nor have any particular call to write a book, that one is 
almost overjoyed at the appearance of a first book by a young 
man who has the makings of a first-class historian and who also 
knows how to write. With this life of Laud a new star, of great 
promise, appears on the horizon. Anyone who wants to know 
what the best contemporary young historians are thinking-—I mean 
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really contemporary and not the eminent holders of professional 
chairs mooning away in nineteenth-century modes of thought— 
could not do better than read Mr. Trevor-Roper’s Introduction 
to his book. It reads almost like a manifesto. The joke is that 
though it comes very much to what we Marxists think, it is in 
fact written by a young Conservative. The explanation is just 
that, this young Conservative is very intelligent. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper is a historical realist. He makes the 
seventeenth century, with its wars of religion, its fantastic and 
interminable disputes supposedly, if one took them au pied de la 
lettre, about the attributes of God—he makes it real and intelligible. 
He sces very clearly that what men were fighting for on both 
sides was power, and that their religious ideas and convictions 
were the formulation of their desires and demands. That is not 
to say that they did not believe in them; they believed in them 
all the more intensely because they represented something very 
real. ‘‘ Observation shows us that men prefer to idealise their 
political ambitions for the purpose of defending them... 
* Predestination,’ ‘ No Bishops,’ or ‘A Godly Ministry’ were 
good battle-cries, whatever they meant ... But it was not for 
these shibboleths that men fought and intrigued, but for the 
realities of which they were the superficial evidence... 
Religion, it was generally admitted, was the propaganda of 
political parties, and no one supposed that it ought to withdraw 
to the cloister and busy itself exclusively about theological niceties. 
* Religion it is that keeps the subject in obedience,’ declared Sir 
John Eliot.” Hence all the fuss and bother about the unknow- 
able: it was just the language in which they thought and 
conducted their conflicts for power. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Trevor-Roper is essentially 
right. The only possible doubt to my mind is whether he does 
not make it a little too clear, rationalise it a littl too much. A 
knowledge of anthropology, which should be a great aid to a 
historian, suggests that there is no nonsense which humans will 
not believe and fight for; and that though their struggles are 
intelligible and about real concerns, they are also more complex 
and often more idiotic : men are moved in idiotic ways by idiotic 
considerations. However, I do not dispute the essential truth of 
Mr. Trevor-Roper’s thesis. 

That being what it is, his biography of Laud is a political and 
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social biography. Which is precisely what is needed: “ Laud’s 
clerical biographers, since they approach him on. their knees, are 
unable to see very far.” We do not need a lot of stuff about 
Laud’s exact theological position, and here we do not get it. 
He was not very interested himself. Laud was primarily a political 
figure, whose ecclesiastical policy was part of a conception of 
society which suited monarchical government, as the Puritan and 
Parliamentarian view of the Church was one which suited the 
interests of those classes. Calvinism, Mr. Trevor-Roper tells us, 
“was a doctrine for the mercantile classes, who, having acquired 
wealth, looked for power, and found power denied to them under 
the Roman system.” That will explain why the Stuarts stuck to a 
Catholic frame of belief, against its obvious popular disadvantages : 
it accounts for Charles II, who cared nothing for religion as such, 
but a good deal for its political implications. It was like the 
Comte de Chambord losing his chance of the throne for the sake 
of the fleur-de-lys. 

Of course, Laud was on the losing side; he was fighting a 
hopeless struggle to recover the lost position of the Church to 
support the monarchy. And little was the help that he and 
Strafford got from Charles I, who was such an ass, with good 
taste and no political judgment. When one considers the fact 
that practically all the ability, and all the new, pulsating forces of 
the vigorous rising classes were on the other side, the wonder is 
not that Parliament should have won against the King, but that 
Charles I should have been able to hold out so long. Laud put 
up a courageous fight, swimming against the tide, and Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s interpretation of him not only makes him intelligible and 
is completely convincing, but is far more sympathetic in the end 
than the portrait drawn by his clerical biographers. But then 
Mr. Trevor-Roper has a strong common-sense understanding of 
men, not merely of parsons ; his book has a number of excellent 
character-studies—that of Strafford being one of the mcst just 
appreciations of that great and difficult man that I have come 
across. 

After this, Mr. Brett’s is a pale, meek and colourless book. 
His conception of Pym is right enough: Pym was far from being 
the fanatical revolutionary of the popular view. His strength lay 
precisely in his moderation, his energy and his unerring political 
judgment. But then we do not need to make heroes of these 
dreary Puritans: they had the game with them in any case: 
poor, fussy, pathetic, donnish little Laud has really more of the 
heroic in him. Mr. Brett has a few things that are new to tell 
us. He brings out the importance of Pym’s early upbringing in 
Cornwall in the Rouse family, where he imbibed the strenuous 
Protestant principles, anti-Spanish and anti-Catholic, of their 
circle: his stepfather, Sir Anthony Rouse, was a friend of Drake 
and of his way of thinking. Pym was really a belated Elizabethan, 
but a first-rate politician who did not hesitate to take what steps 
were necessary to power. 

Of Mr. Trevor-Roper, perhaps, we may hope that one day he 
will give us that definitive book on these Puritans for which he has 
all the right gifts and talents. A. L. Rowse 
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The Two Moralities. By A. D. Linpsay. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 35. 


It was in a mood of lively expectation that I came to these two 
books. It is customary among Christians to maintain—Dean 
Matthews makes the point very forcibly—that the ideological split 
which runs across men’s minds to-day is not between Fascism and 
Communism, but between Fascism and Communism on the one 
hand and Christianity on the other ; as the Dean puts it, there is 
“no essential difference between the Russian and the German 
revolutions. There is in the last resort only the one revolution— 
that against Christianity and its orderly development.” 

Considering how badly things have gone during the last quarter 
of a century, even the agnostic may be tempted to wonder whether 
there may not after all, be something in this view. May it not, 
perhaps, be the case that somewhere about the beginning of the 
century the foundations of Christian principle upon which the 
civilisation of Europe had for nearly two thousand years been in 
theory based, began for various reasons to crack, and that our 
subsequent distresses are the result ? Men, to put it baldly, turned 
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their backs upon God and are now being punished for it. The 
view is, to say the least of it, plausible. Here are the works of 
two men who, being still in the main stream of the Christian 
tradition, have written them expressly to interpret God’s word as 
mediated through Christ for the benefit of our- distracted times. 
What, then, one wants with a new eagerness to know, have they 
to say ? 

Dean Matthews I found frankly disappointing. A scathing 
denunciation of Nazi Gérmany is used as an apologia for another 
righteous war. Our faults of commission and omission are 
obviously great, but we do still acknowledge the Christian values, 
respect law, care for truth, and value human personality. Nazis 
do none of these things. This, then, is a war for Christianity, for 
enlightenment and culture—it is to decide “ whether we shall 
retrace our steps back from culture to barbarism ”’—and the 
enemy of Christian enlightenment and culture is “ the German 
nation under the physical, mental and spiritual domination of the 
Nazi Party and its leader.” 

And therefore ? Therefore we may rest assured of the “ sound 
British patriotism of the Almighty,” who must obviously desire 
our victory and—the Dean does not quite say this, but I am left 
with the impression that he strongly believes it—will ensure the 
victory which He desires. I have two comments. First, what a 
pity that one has heard it all before twenty-five years ago. 
Secondly, what a pity that the German Bishops should be thinking 
and saying very much the same thing—I can give the Dean 
chapter and verse for my assertion that they are. 

The Master of Balliol’s book is of a different calibre, and ‘I 
have read it with a puzzled respect. It is obviously sincere ; 
it is written from the highest motives ; it contains some passages 
of acute reasoning and it is lit by incidental flashes of intellectual 
insight. Its subject is the apparent contradiction between the 
morality of perfection as foreshadowed in the Gospels and the 
morality of my station and its duties as prescribed by the State. 
Prima facie the contradiction is obvious enough. “ Every 
Christian knows,” writes the Archbishop of York in his Intro- 
duction, “‘ that loyalty to Christ takes priority over every other.” 
Now loyalty to Christ entails doing good to our enemies; it 
entails, for example, as Bishop Barnes has recently pointed out, 
feeding and not starving them. The State, on the other hand, bids 
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us kill them and maintain a blockade whose object is to starve 
them. It seems, then, on a first view that a clear duty is laid 
upon Christians to disobey the State; but a first view may, 
the Master points out, be misleading. Society is admittedly 
imperfect, but we derive from it certain benefits; for example, 
the benefits of the administration of justice and security from 
violence. If it were not for society, we should be at the mercy 
of thugs and gangsters, and any civilised activity would become 
impossible. Moreover, as Dr. Lindsay points out, to love our 
neighbour, as we are certainly required to do, involves a willing- 
ness to establish the laws and keep the rules of a civilised society 
without which our neighbour would be condemned to the horrors 
of social anarchy. What of our enemies? We are told to love 
our enemies, but not what kind of conduct loving them will entail. 
Dr. Lindsay suggests that what it does entail is establishing for 
them, as for our friends, and maintaining, if necessary by force, 
the restraints and the rules of civilised society. 

Two conclusions emerge. First, that we cannot as social beings 
take literally Christ’s injunction that we resist not evil. To do 
so, would commit us to conclusions which are at variance with 
the whole of the rest of Christ’s teaching. Secondly, the morality 
of my station and its duties in society is not really in conflict with 
the morality of perfection. On the contrary, the maintenance of 
the former is a necessary condition of the increasing realisation 
of the latter. 

There is much more in this closely reasoned book than the 
argument which I have summarised. Particularly striking is an 
analysis of St. Paul’s treatment of the ancient evil of slavery which, 
Dr. Lindsay suggests, may well serve as a model for our own 
treatment of the modern evil of war. 

Dr. Lindsay makes the final point that it is not the business 
of the Church to denounce and reform society, although it is 
undoubtedly the business of persons possessing superior moral 
insight within the-Church ; the Church, in other words, has not 
a message, although its prophets have. The business of the Church 
is to form a fellowship within society whose members can show 
forth in their personal relations a standard of morality higher 
than that which obtains in society as a whole. Thus the Church 
may reform society indirectly by example instead of directly by 
denunciation and teaching. Again the comment seems to be, 
““ What a pity!’’ What a pity that the Church that one knows 
fails so lamentably to perform the office which the Master of 
Balliol prescribes for it. C. E. M. Joap 


FROM CHINA TO PERU 


Caribbean Treasure. By IvAN T. SANDERSON. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Bushveld Adventures. By Victor Pont. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Argentine to Andes. By Hanna Rypu. Blcckie. tos. 6d. 

Waltzing Matilda. By ArNnotp L. Hasxert. Black. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Sanderson introduces his fascinating book with a promise 
to reduce to a minimum the usual travel book “ bridge passages.” 
It was the jungle he was interested in and “ the accompanying 
kaleidoscope of excitements, amusements, disappointments, 
worries, though of considerable importance to us, would only be 
a bore to anybody else. In any case, it would be much better 
written by an experienced columnist who disliked us all... .” 
True enough ; and, lacking a real interest in or understanding of 
their fellow creatures, or a power of evoking the “ feel’ of their 
surroundings, too many travel writers fill up with endless bridge 
passages ; bad hotels, forgotten luggage, breakdowns, tent pitch- 
ing, the merits or demerits of their “‘ boy,”’ and above all a facetious 
exchange of badinage, produce such a catalogue of boredom that, 
even in a time as favourable to escapism as this, one would need a 
positively Gargantuan appetite for the vicarious to overcome the 
tedium of their voyages. 

Mr. Sanderson succeeds by sticking close to the thing in which 
he has a passionate interest and which he really understands. 
Besides, he almost keeps his introductory promise and his occasional 
lapses (into the facetious) are brief enough to be easily passed over. 
Caribbean Treasure is the bye-product of a scientific expedition 
to Trinidad, Haiti, Surinam and Curacao in search of the smaller 
animals and insects from ant-eaters, ocelots, howler monkeys, 
through bats and pouch-back frogs, to spiders. A kind of zoo- 
logist’s field-book, it gives one a real “‘ feel’ of the jungle because 
Mr. Sanderson has a scientist’s acute observation and a talent for 
description which brings his subject peculiarly alive. When he 
describes a grison (a kind of weasel) as “ circumambulating an 
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JAMES HANLEY’S 


greatest success 


OUR TIME 
IS GONE 


‘The sustained power and prolific life 
with which Mr. Hanley has filled the 
600 pages of this really great novel are 
astonishing, he has the gift of genius that 
cannot be explained. Must not this book 
endure?” EVENING STANDARD 10s 6d 





TOO MUCH COLLEGE 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


‘Sparkles with the Leacock wit that even 
sixty years in the mill has not dimmed’ 
EVENING NEWS 7s 6d 


VELVET VOYAGING 


EDWARD WASSERMANN 


‘This story of a sophisticated traveller is 
written in an urbane, entertaining manner’ 
SCOTSMAN Illustrated 12s 6d 





VENUS 
SCORPIO 


MURRAY CONSTANTINE 

& MARGARET GOLDSMITH 
A romance of Versailles and Marie 
Antoinette. ‘There is great piquancy 
in the book’s variety, its fantasy, satire 
and intrigue” GLASGOW HERALD 9s 6d 


* the 1940 edition of 
THE AUTHOR’S HAN**BOOK 


is now rea y—3s 6d 


the bodley head 








Book Society Choice 


The 
Thirties 


1930-40 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
by 
MALCOLM 
MUGCGERIDGE 


2nd large printing 
9s. 6d. net 


* 
Personal 


Record 


by 
JULIAN GREEN 


A diary of twelve years (1928-39) in the life of 
the famous French-American novelist. It is 
notable not only for its revelation of the 
spiritual life of one of the most remarkable of 
modern writers, but also for its studies of Gide, 
Cocteau, and other Parisian figures. 12s. 6d. net 


Caribbean 


Treasure 


by 
IVAN T. SANDERSON 


You rarely find a scientist who not only 
writes vividly and humorously but also illus- 
trates his own books with animal pictures of 
rare quality. Mr. Sanderson is a young English 
zoologist, whose new book is as important as it 


is engaging. 12s. 6d. net 


Man Alone 


Y 
HORACE HORSNELL 


“A lovely piece of work. Horsnell has done it 
ee G. WELLS. 

“ Those with palate will indubitably enjoy and 
admire in it quality of a rare and astonishing 
order.’’—FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer). 5s. net 
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obstacle by pouring round it, like a train,” one sees at once why he 
mistook it at first fora snake. In a cave he flashes his torch on to 
a circle of land-crabs who “ dropped their tall periscopic eyes, 
and waved their huge pincers in front ofthem. A few blew bubbles 
that hissed and squeaked in the silence.”” This is his description 
of the taina’s “ unreal white bloom ”’ : 

They are phallic-looking objects with a mauve, onion-shaped 
portion at the base which continues upwards into a white somewhat 
constricted cylinder. This swells out again slightly and tapers up 
to a sharp point, like a thick candle. From three sides it looks solid, 
but from the fourth one may see that in reality it is hollow, being a 
strange form of petal, and that it contains an upright vivid orange 
finger, like a buddha in a white wax shrine. ; 
Most of us have a very illusory conventional picture of the 

jungle ; Caribbean Treasure, one feels, gives a real one. It is 
commonly supposed, for instance, that in the Tarzan pictures, 
Hollywood has put in a set of convenient ropes for Weissmiiller to 
swing on. In fact creepers do grow like that; Mr. Sanderson 
swings on them, pauses at one tree to catch a bat in his handker- 
chief, encounters a snake on his descent, and probably captures 
an opossum on his way back to camp. The descriptions of the 
habits and appearances of the various creatures he is collecting 
are admirably done and they are supplemented by a number of 
quite charming drawings from his own hand. Personally I 
like the best the three-fingered sloth, the absurdity of its sub- 
human face only less absurd than its three blunt, stumpy, in- 
sensitive paws. The tayra is almosy equally bizarre, and the 
figmy ant-eater (whose eyes on capture filled with tears, though 
if you were sentimental enough to be taken in by that, it produced 
its highly effective armament, “ claws as dense, tough and sharp 
as a gaff’’) is very appealing. 

Caribbean Treasure rather took the edge off the other books. 
The excitements and the dangers of Mr. Sanderson’s collecting 
(long before half-way he has suffered bites from bats, stings from 
scorpions, strikes from snakes and even gassing from a spider) 
make Bushveld Adventures seem very tame. In real life lions 
may be more terrifying than spiders ; in a book they must be made 
so. Mr. Pohl writes easily, but without much distinction, about 
what one feels, wrongly no doubt, to be the commonplaces of 
Big Game Hunting. But if they are not, he should have avoided 
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The Economic 


Bases of Peace 


By ERNEST M. PATTERSON 
What are the possible approaches to 
world peace, enlarged pro@uctivity, 
security against aggression, economic 
stability and a more equal distribution 
of wealth? A highly topical book by 
a leading American economist. 

12/6 net 


The Ruling Class 


(Elementi di Scienza 
Politica) 


By GAITANO MOSCA 
A translation of the book which Pareto 
regarded as the crowning achievement 


of modern political science. Mosca 

was the leading authority on con- 

stitutional law in pre-Fascist Italy. 
26/- net 


The New 
Democracyandthe 
New Despotism 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Repudiating the theories that call for 
the concentration of political power in 
the hands of one man or a small group, 
the author affirms the necessity for 
liberty and equality within the frame- 
work of a democratic society. 16/6 net 





Edited by KEITH HENNEY and 
BEVERLY DUDLEY 
A complete photographic encyclopedia 
prepared by twenty-three leading 
specialists. Every important branch 
of the subject is dealt with in one of 
the thirty detailed sections eomprising 
nearly 900 pages. 35/- net 


Modern Art in 
America 


By MARTHA C. CHENEY 

This book contains ninety-six full-page 
plates, examples of some of the finest 
painting and sculpture produced in 
America during recent years. The 
work of the last two decades constitutes 
a remarkable record. Complex, hetero- 
geneous, richly varied, it is unmistakably 
of the New World. 21/- net 


A History of 
World Civilization 


By JAMES EDGAR SWAIN 
A carefully condensed survey of the 
whole cultural history of mankind from 
the earliest times to the present day. 
The material covers Prehistoric Man, 
The Age of Ancient Empires, Classical 
Civilization, The Middle Ages, The 
Development of National Cultures, 
From the French Revolution to the 
World War, Trends of Civilization and 
Culture in the Twentieth Century. 
16/6 net 





cummames Aldwych House, London, W.C.2 sees 





such commonplaces of expression as the King of Beasts and the 
Children of the Wild. But he obviously knows the bush well and 
his book might excite adventurous boys or jog the recollections of 
conventional retired hunters. 

Argentine to Andes is the by-product of a Swedish archaeolo- 
gist’s lecture tour in South America. It suffers badly from an 
excess of bridge passages and even the more professional parts, 
when Dr. Rydh visits Cuzco, the capital of the Incas, are vitiated 
by the interpolation of the authoress’s own emotions of wonder, 
pleasure or cosmic bewilderment (“‘ what is life on earth but a 
roundabout ?”’) Scattered among it, there is, however, a good 
deal of interesting information about the Inca civilisation and the 
photographs are the most tempting incitements to escape. 

Walzing Matilda is a piece of special pleading, so special that it 
immediately arouses the doubts it sets out to allay. Mr. Haskell 
was delighted with Australia when he first went there, and feels 
that the country and the people are underrated by the English. 
His book, the product of a second visit undertaken for that special 
purpose, is an attempt to convince us that everything in Australia 
is really lovely. But I’m afraid I must doubt whether Mr. 
Haskell’s large-scale travel-folder will serve its purpose. The 
common feeling that Australia is dull derives, I suspect, from the 
fact that Australia seems to have contributed nothing peculiar to 
civilisation. There is nothing one can point to and claim as 
uniquely hers; everything there, from her technology to her 
painting, seems to be entirely derivative. And from that follows, 
presumably, what Lawrence called “the rather fascinating in- 
difference, a physical indifference to what we call soul or spirit ”’ 

. “it hasn’t got a consciousness,” he added. 

Mr. Haskell does not touch on this. He gives us a sketch of 
her history as a background, some descriptions of agreeable land- 
scape and town building and any number of anecdotes in praise 
of Australian virtues. Australians are clearly most hospitable 
people ; socially they are egalitarian (though he insists on the 
splendours of the Sydney smart set) and the qualities they most 
respect are toughness, modesty and downrightness ;_ their open- 
air life keeps them splendidly fit. But this hardly seems enough. 
His account of their achievement in the arts is frankly unconvincing 
and their political apathy appears to be in some danger of leading 
them into the kind of authoritarian adventure which Lawrence 
suggested in Kangaroo. Perhaps one who knows nothing of Aus- 
tralia may be forgiven for suggesting that the explanation may 
lie in what Mr. Haskell claims as its special virtue—its devotion 
to the Mother Country. The people of Melbourne, it seems, 
describe the people of Sydney as Americanised, and Mr. Haskell 
is at pains to defend the people of Sydney. But perhaps the 
American rather than the English is the tradition which would 
better suit the Australian temper and if they would submit to it, 
might they not produce a valuable and uniquely Australian 
version of it ? THOMAS SMALLBONES 


SELECTED LIST OF SPRING BOOKS 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


CHRISTINA Hoe. English Folklore. Batsford. tos. 6d. 
Sir F. Kenyon. The Bible and Archaeology. Harrap. 15s. 


Joyn Layarp. Stone Men of Malekula. Vol. 1. Vao. Chatto 
and Windus. 30s. 

BRIAN ALLEN MARWIcK. The Swazi. Cambridge. 21s. 

A. VAYSON DE PRADENNE. Prehistory. Harrap. 6s. 

I, ScHAPeRA. Married Life in an African Tribe. Faber. 165s. 


J. D. UNwIn. Hopousia: the Sexual and Economic Foundations 
of a New Society. Allen and Unwin. 21:5. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Harry Batsrorp. The Greater English Church. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. 


Marcu Beza. Byzantine Art in Roumania. Batsford. 21s. 


HuGcH Braun. The Story of the English House. Batsford. 
10s. 6d. 
ELIzABETH DenBy. The All-Europe House. Faber. 6s. 


DONATELLO, Sculptures of. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

H=NRYK GOTLIB. Polish Painting. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

FRANCOISE L. Henry. Irish Art in the Early Christian Era, 
Methuen. 21s. 

BERNARD LeEAcH. A Pottet’s Book. Faber. 15s. 


N. and B. Lancton. The Catin Ancient Egypt. Cambridge. 215. 


Phaidon Press. 
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The Hogarth Press 


present 
their first list of publications for 1940 


% Roger Fry: A Biography by Virginia Woolf 
(Probable price 12s. 6d.). Several recent books have 
treated of Roger Fry, the art critic; this book is 
primarily a record of the life and fascinating character 
of a man of the widest interests and most active 
mind. The result will appeal not only to the admirers 
of Roger Fry but to the vast public which delights 
in Mrs. Woolf’s wit, imagination, insight, and unique 
charm of style. 


BLPeae eas 


%& Command of the Sea by Herbert Rosinski 
(Probable price 12s. 6d.). Sea power is once again 
proving itself the decisive factor in warfare as the 
present conflict develops. In this study the author 
of The German Army, one of the major successes of 
the Autumn season, analyses the whole course of the 
struggle of Sea Power versus Land Power down to 
the present day. 


Bee 


% England’s Pleasant Land by E. M. Forster 
(3s. 6d.) is the script of Mr. Forster’s famous 
pageant play staged nearly two years ago in the 
grounds of Milton Court in Surrey, with a special 
introductory note by the author. It will rank, we 
believe, as one of the author’s most moving and 
delightful works outside the field of fiction. 


*%& The Backward Son by Stephen Spender 
(8s. 3d.). A first novel by this famous young poet. 
Mr. Spender sets out on a journey back to the world 
of childhood and early boyhood; the discoveries he 
makes there are, as might be expected, unique, and 
add a new chapter of surprising richness to the 
imaginative history of his generation. 
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* Folios of New Writing |, edited by John Lehmann 
(ss.). A wartime successor to New Writing : cheaper 
and in different format, but as vigorous and stimu- 
lating as its predecessors. Contributions by Henry 
Green, Rosamond Lehmann, William Plomer, André 
Chamson, George Barker, G. F. Green, John Sommer- 
field and many other young authors, both known and 
unknown. 


¥* Control of Aliens in the British Commonwealth of 


Nations by C. F. Fraser (12s. 6d.). A comprehen- 
sive study of one of to-day’s most critical problems by 
a Canadian legal expert. Completed before the war, a 
special chapter has been added reviewing the changes 
which have taken place since September 1939, making 
it the indispensable classic on its subject. 


Coming Later 


% Grand Canyon by Victoria Sackville-West 
‘8s. 3d.). The first work of fiction that Miss 
Sackville-West has published since i935 and, as such, 
a considerable event. The first part has as back- 
ground the Grand Canyon; the second, the high 
seas as viewed from the decks of a windjammer. 


Hogarth Press books 
lead in Wartime 
as in Peace. 
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NEW ISSUES 





PHILLPOTTS 


A Mixed Grill 
“‘ Tdeas, sketches, and anecdotes that make 


it a splendid book to take up to pass 
the idle moment.’”—£vening Standard. 


“You will find in it both wit and good 
humour... excellent salt.”—Zimes Lut. 
Supp. 5s. net. 


HAMILTON 


FYFE 


The Illusion of 
National Character 


Has Hitler’s militant nationalism any 
scientific basis? This, and other urgent 
questions of our day, are here considered. 

8s. Od. net. 


GILBERT 


MURRAY 


Stoic, Christian and Humanist 


Ancient and modern problems are very 
much alike, and Prof. Murray applies his 
knowledge of Greece and Rome to explain 
the world of to-day. 5s. net. 


J 


LORD SNELL 


Britain, America, and 


World Leadership 


The two great democracies have a chance 
of saving the world from chaos In this 
challenging book Lord Snell sums up the 
possibilities. Ready March 18. 


, ' 
Cloin 2s, net ; pape cover IS. 


C. E. WAGER 


Secrets of the Mind 


A simple introduction to psycho-analysis 
avoiding difficult technical terms and 
easily understandable by the layman. 


WATTS 
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MICHELANGELO, the Sculptures of. Allen and Unwin. Phaidon 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

JouNn Nasu. Flower Drawings. Duckworth. tos. 6d. 

Nixotaus Pevsner. Academies of Art, Past and Present. 
Cambridge. 25s. 

BERNARD RackHaM. A Key to Pottery and Glass. Blackie. §s. 

M. SARGANT-FLORENCE. Colour Co-ordination. Lane. 15s. 

R. W. Symonps. Masterpieces of English Furniture, Clocks 
and Barometers. Batsford. 2 gns. 

EpmuND Vate. How to Look at Old Puildings. Batsford. 
3s. 6d. 

J. and M. VAN DER Rret and Dorotuea F. BLeex. More Rock 
Paintings in South Africa. Methuen. 42s. 

Edited by LIONELLO VENTURI. The Documents of Impressionism. 
Faber. 2 vols. 50s. 

ARNOLD WuitticK. Eric Mendelsohn. Faber. 25s. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


GEORGE ARLIss by himself. Murray. 15s. 

Betty ASKWITH. Keats. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

HELEN M. Barrett. Boethius: Some Aspects of his Times and 
Work. Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

D. BATEMAN. Berkeley Moynihan: Surgeon. Macmillan. 16s. 

C.LirForD Bax. The Life of the White Devil. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Eric BENFIELD. Purbeck Shop. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

ALEXANDRE BeENors. Reminiscences of the Russian Ballet. 
Putnam. 18s. 

E. C. Benttey. Those Days. Corstable. 12s. 

H. W. BLoop-RYAN. Franz von Papen. Rich and Cowan. 18s. 

UrsuLca Btoom. The Log of No Lady. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH BOWEN. Bowen’s Court. Longmans. 15s. 

FENNER BrRocKWAY. Platform, Prison and Parliament. Secker 
and Warburg. 165s. 

BERNARD CARSLAKE. A Jockey’s Memoirs. Stanley Paul. 16s. 

L. E. O. Cuartton. Charlton at Fifty. Longmans. 15s. 

WILLARD CONNELY. The Reign of Beau Brummell. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 











AT First I thought the spasmodic noises made by the man in the 
far corner of the railway carriage were, like my own muffled croak- 
ings, due to a cough left by influenza. Then, just as I had almost 
seen how to fit the clue to 18 across into -- S-A-E, he broke 
into authentic laughter and, laying his book open face downwards 
on the seat between us, he took off his spectacles and mopped 
ears from his eyes. 

Not having laughed into tears over any book since Cold Comfort 
Farm, I felt no shame in looking at the title of this mirth compeller : 
it was, unexpectedly, Two Novelettes, by “‘ Quite a Gentleman.” 

The owner of this novelty picked it up again and his chuckles 
punctuated the rest of the journey to Paddington so provocatively 
that I told the taxi-driver to go straight to my bookseller instead of 
to the United Arts Exhibition where I had an appointment. There, 
on the display counter, was a row of the very book I wanted. 

“Is it really funny ?” I asked the manager. 

“It has only just come in,” he said, “‘ but our reader laughed so 
much over it that we’ve ordered more copies than we usually take 
of an unknown author. People are getting tired of books about 
Hitler, even the funny ones,” he added. ‘ 

My friend was not visible in the Galleries; but the seats at 
Burlington House are deep and comfortable and at the end of 
half an hour I was far more annoyed at being interrupted in my 
reading than at being kept waiting. I have now read and re-read 
the whole book. The second novelette is even more engrossing 
than the first. Both tales are shot through with a queer, elfin 
wit and a sophisticated flash of epithet, and at the same time they 
create atmosphere and character so firmly that, while you laugh 
at it, you believe in the motley procession and feel, when you have 
closed the book, that somewhere in Pimlico; in Mayfair; in 
S.W.11 ; in small flats; in great houses; in suburban roads ; 
Violet Moulder and Lord St. Meath, Prawna Villefranche and 
the great pornographer, Dreer Cummings, are still continuing 
their often absurd and, as often, endearing lives. 


We reprint, without comment, this extract from 


“TIME & TIDE DIARY.” 
TWO NOVELETTES, 


by Quite a Gentleman. 7s. 6d. net 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
44, MUSEUM STREET, W.C.i 














CHANG Yee. A Chinese Childhood. Methuen. 15s. 

Ltom Dauper. Clemenceau. Hodge. 12s. 6d. 

Ruys Davies. Séa Urchin. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 

Captain Lionet Dawson. Lonsdale. Rich and Cowan. 18s. 

CONSTANCIA DE LA Mora. In Place of Splendour. M. Foseph. 
10s. 6d. 

SIMON Dewes. Mrs. Delaney. Rich and Cowan. 15s. 

Cartes Doucias. The Bohemians of Paris. Faber. 15s. 

CHARLES Durr. Round the Rainbow. Hale. tos. 6d. 

OswaLp Dutcu. The Errant Diplomat: Life of von Papen. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

GerorceE Epincer. Long Ben Evory. Blackie. 8s. 3d. 

Paut EMDEN. The Magnificent Sassoons. Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Jacos Epstern. Let There Be Sculpture. M. Foseph. 15s. 

JANET FLANNER. An American in Paris. H. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

CELIA FREMLIN. The Seven Chars of Chelsea. Methuen. §s. 

ALAIN GERBAULT. O.Z.Y.U. Hodder and Stoughton. 18s. 

Lapy HELENA GLEICHEN. Contacts and Contrasts. Murray. 
12s. 6d. 

Witty GOLDMAN. East End My Cradle. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

EsTELLE HAMBURGER. It’s a Woman’s Business. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

CoMPILED BY JOHN Hamppen. An Eighteen-Century Journal, 
Being a Record of the Years 1774-1776. Macmillan. 14s. 

HersBert Hopce. A Shilling in My Pocket. M. Foseph. 10s. 6d. 

F. E. Hopcson. Lord Merrivale. Stanley Paul. 18s. 

ALAN CAMPBELL JOHNSON. Viscount Halifax: A Biography. 
Hale. 12s. 6d. 

GERALD KERSH. No Date on the Label. M. Foseph. tos. 6d. 

R. W. Ketrron-Cremer. Horace Walpole. Duckworth. 16s. 

Edited by HUGH KINGSMILL. Johnson Without Boswell. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

CHARLES KUNSTLER. The Personal Life of Marie Antoinette. 
Bell. 15s. 

ALAIN LAUBREAUX. Fateful Alibi. Jarrolds. tos. 6d. 

SHANE LesLiz. Letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert. Burns Oates. 155. 

Edited by Sir G. Leveson Gower and Iris PALMER. Haryo: The 
Letters of Lady Harriet Cavendish, 1802-9. Murray. 15s. 

Serce Lirar. Serge Diaghilev. Putnam. 18s. 

ARNOLD LUNN. Personally Conducted. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d. 

\“OMPTON MACKENZIE. Aegean Memories. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. 

FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE. More Than I Should. Collas. 
12s. 6d. 

ALFRED Matuis. Elisabeth Schumann. Muller. 15s. 

GAUDENS MEGARO. Mussolini: The Conquest of Power. Allen 
and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

EpwINn Muir. The Story and the Fable. Harrap. tts. 

StR FREDERICK O’CoNNOR. Things Mortal. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

E. OLDMEADOW. Francis Cardinal Bourne. Burns Oates. 16s. 

P.C.55. A Policeman in Soho. M. Joseph. tos. 6d. 

Sir C. Petriz. Sir Austen Chamberlain. Vol. 11. Cassell. 16s. 

JIM PHELAN. Jail Journey. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

DaME UNA Popse-HEeNNessy. Agnes Strickland. Chatto and 
Windus. 16s. 

ALEXANDER PoLovstorr. The Favourites of Catherine the Great. 
H. Fenkins. 12s. 6d. 

H. F, M. Prescott. Spanish Tudor. Constable. 18s. 

ERKKI RAIKKONEN. Svinhufvud—Builder of Finland. Newnes. 
8s. 6d. 

P. W. Rainier. African Hazard. Murray. tos. 6d. 

Edited by JoHN REWALD. ‘Translated by MARGUERITE Kay. 
The Letters of Paul Cézanne. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

ERNEST Ruys. Wales England Wed. Dent. 15s. 

LENNOX ROBINSON. Curtain Up. M. Foseph. tos. 6d. 

PauL SELveR. Masaryk. M. Joseph. 18s. 

HANS SIEMSEN. Hitler Youth. L. Drummond. 7s. 6d. 

J. L. Smtrn-Damprer. Carthusian Worthies. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

CLARE SYDNEY SMITH. The Golden Reign. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

WALTER STARKIE. Grand Inquisitor. Hodder and Stoughton. 18s. 

Marie W. Stuart. The Scot Who Was a Frenchman. Hodge. 
12s. 6d. 

EDITED BY ErIc SUTTON. Gustav Streseman, His Diaries, Letters 
and Papers: Vol. III. Macmillan. 25s. 

J. G. Tarr. Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1827. Oliver and 
Boyd. §s. 

Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON. Stormy Petrel. Hodge. 12s. 6d. 

JERRARD TICKELL. Polyglot’s Progress. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

Leon Trotsky. Stalin. Nicholson and Watson. 18s. 
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APPROACH 
TO THE HILLS 
By C. F. MEADE 


The heroic fascination of exploration and mountaineering 
are shown by the vivid pen of the author, who has wide 
experience on which to draw. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 











SCOTT 
OF THE ANTARCTIC 
By GEORGE SEAVER 


Author of “ Edward Wilson of the Antarctic,” etc. 
(11 Printings) 


“ Mr. Seaver explains how the psychological forces which 
were clearly at war in Scott’s temperament managed in 














time to uncoil themselves and generate the magnificent | 


power which drove him.” —The Times. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 











LANDFALLS AND 
WINDFALLS 
By W. J. BLYTON 


Author of “ English Cavalcade,” etc. 


“His confessions are candid and his style engaging. He is 
a wise, warm-hearted observer of life and letters.”—The | 


Observer. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 











CHARITY RACKET 
By LADY MARGARET D’ARCY 


Author of “ Malignant Star,”’ etc. 


A delightfully malicious exposé dealing frankly with life behind 


the scenes of Society functions in aid of charity. 8s. 3d. | 











STORM CLOUD OVER 
VIENNA 
By OLGA ROSMANITH 


A moving tale in a background of political turmoil during | 
the first days of the Nazi tyranny in Austria. It is full of | 


human portraits and tense excitement. 8s. 3d. 











QUEEN'S VENGEANCE 
By D. T. H. McLELLAN 


Author of “Crown and Covenant,”’ etc. 


“ First-class, finely written with spirited dialogue speeding 


from one excitement to another.” —Evening Standard. 8s. 3d. | 


*All prices are net 


—ammg John Murrg === 





The Autobiography of 


E. C. BENTLEY 


author of “Trent's Last Case,’’ et 


“Mr. E. C. Bentley occupies a unique and enviable position 
in the world of letters. He attained it upwards of a quarter of 
a century ago with a detective story that has long since been 
acknowledged as a masterpiece in its kind and a volume of 
comic verses that added a new word to the English language.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“THOSE DAYS" 


Frontispiece 12'- net 








HANDBOOK CF THE WAR” 


WILLOUGHBY DEWAR (Time and Tide) : “For several reasons 
this work by z trio of American writers, is worth attention. 
Further, we ought to welcome a book in which various impor- 
tant calculations have been made without flurry, and here and 
there, with the shrewdness of the spectator seeing most of the 


game.’’ Pictorial charts and maps. 10 - net 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
‘‘ Marginal Comment "’ 5/- net 


Time and Tide: “A highly civilised and delightfully witty 
humanist talks informally and incisively about men and questions 
he knows well. Everybody's book of the month.’ 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


‘‘Undeclared War’’ 12'- net 
RICHARD COVENTRY (New Stctesman): * The book of the 
year so far as European politics are concerned . When | 


finished it | found that | had noted 63 points especially worthy 
of the attention of New Statesman readers. Since | cannot 


mention them all, | beg everyone to read and digest this 
Bedeker of Balkan politics, and, above all, to study the chapter 
on Switzerland in which Miss Wiskemann rounds off both her 


journey and her argument.”’ 


“THEY COME AND THEY GO” 


by Venetia Savile 8 6 net 

This is that boon to a crisis-ridden nation—a thoroughly 
readable novel, with an original setting and numerous really 
human characters—good, bad and indifferent. It is a social 
picture drawn by a woman of human experience and perception 
It is the sort of book people will like to recommend to one 


another, and not all novels are of that kind.”’ 


“OPEN VERDICT ” 


by Richard Keverne 76 net 
In the latest ‘“‘Keverne’’ the author has for the first time 
allowed himself to write of murder it is as vigorous a book as 


he has yet produced, in which cross-currents of secrecy, violence 
and suspicion swirl about the unfortunate Philip Harborough 











“MARIE CORELLI” 


The Life and Death of a Best Seller 


DESMOND MACCARTHY (Sunday Times) Mr. Bullock has hit 
on an excellent subject in Marie Corelli—amusing, curious, and 
significant. The story he has to tell is that of a struggle, heroic, 
pathetic, or ludicrous, as you choose to see it. One virtue none 
can deny Marie Corelli posses sed—pluck. It is an enterta g 
book.’ 


‘by GEORGE BULLOCK 














IMlustrated 4 CORES > 
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GEORGE VANDON. Return Ticket. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

E. G. Watkxer. The Life and Work of William Cawthorne Unwin. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

HuGH WALpPoLe. Roman Fountain. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

HuaGu Ross WILLiAMson. George Villiers, First Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Duckworth. 16s. 

ALMA Wirttin. Abdul Hamid. Lane. 

Vircinia Wootr. Roger Fry: A Biography. 


COUNTRY, SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Edited by Ropert H. Bates. Five Miles High. Hale. 165s. 

Harry BAtsrForD. How to See the Country. Batsford. 3s. 6d. 

EILeEN BIGLAND. Into China. Collins. 155. 

UrstLa Branston. Let the Band Play Dixie. Harrap. tis. 

J. H. B. Bert, E. F. BozMan, and J. FatrRrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
British Hills and Mountains. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

F_ SPENCER CHAPMAN. Helvellyn to Himalaya. 
Windus. 15s. 

ERLING CHRISTOPHERSEN. Tristan da Cunha. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

VIOLET Cressy-Marcks. China in Asia. Hodder & Stoughton. 18s. 

WILLIAM Fawcett. The Young Horseman. Black. 7s. 6d. 


I2s. 6d. 


Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 


Chatto and 


Urra Fox. Sixth Annual. Peter Davies. 35s. 
JaMes HANtEY. The Nautical Week-end Book. Hurst and 
Blackett. 10s. 6d. 


MarTIN Hare. A Polish Book. Faber. tos. 6d. 

GEOFFREY HENSLOWE. British Garden Flowers. Black. 2s. 9d. 
Jack Hitton. English Ways. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

PAMELA HINKSON. Imperial India. Collins. 15s. 

FreD KITCHEN. Brother to the Ox. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. Chiltern Country. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
SEAN O’FAOLIN. Irish Journey. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
FRANCES Pitt. How to See Nature. Batsford. 3s. 6d. 

J. M. C. PLowpEN. Once in Sinai. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Edited by J. H. Retincer. All About Poland. Faber. 3s. 6d. 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Mauretania. Duckworth. 165s. 


CcNSTANCE Spry. A Garden Note-Book. Dent. 12s. 6d. 
FrReYA STARK. Winter in Arabia. Murray. 15s. 
GERTRUDE STEIN. Paris, France. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
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PATRICK TURNBULL. Sahara Unveiled. Hurst and Blackett. 16s. 
ComTe HENRI DE Visraye. Old England: A French View. 
Constable. 10s. 


Lapy WENTWorRTH. The Authentic Arabian Horse. Allen and 





Unwin. 3 gns. 
RICHARD WYNDHAM. South-Eastern Survey. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
Paut A. Zant. To the Lost World. Harrap. 11s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON. Voltaire’s Candide. 
Nonesuch. 15s. 

M. C. BrapBrook and M. G. Ltoyp THomas. Andrew Marvell. 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

Introduction by DoNALD CarRSWELL. A Virtuous Widow and 
Others. Hodge. 6s. 

Edited by Herpert Davis. The Shakespeare Head Swift. The 
Bickerstaff Papers and Pamphlets on the Church, 1707-1710. 
The Examiner and Other Pieces written in 1710-1711. 
Blackwell. 12s. each vol. 

WALTER DE LA Mare. Between the Lines. Faber. 15s. 

WILLIAM GERHARDI and HuGH KiINGcsmMiLt. Embalmed for 
Posterity. Hale. 8s. 6d. 

Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. A Scattering of Boughs. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

G. B. HARRISON. 
10s. 6d. 

Ed. by Georrrey Keynes. Edward Gibbon’s Library. Cape. 15s. 

DESMOND MacCartuy. Drama. Putnam. 7s. 6d. . 

Morris MArRPLES. Public School Slang. Constable. tos. 

Sir JOHN Marriott. English History in English Fiction. Blackie. 

W. SOMERSET MauGHAM. Books and You. Heinemann. §s. 

GEORGE ORWELL. Inside the Whale. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

M. L. ParrisH. Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade. Constable, 
60s. 

ERIC PARTRIDGE. A New Testament Word-Book. Routledge. 6s. 

E. ALLISON Pgers. A History of the Romantic Movement in 
Spain. Cambridge. 2 vols. 50s. 

Harry W. RuDMAN. Italian Nationalism and English Letters. 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD BRONTE BrsLioGRaPHy. Blackwell. 25s. 

EDWARD SHANKS. Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Mary C. SeGAR. Essays from the Eighteen-Century Periodicals. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

AuTREY N. WiLey. Rare Prologues and Epilogues, 1642-1700. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

FoLios OF NEw WRITING I. 


Elizabethan Plays and Players. Routledge. 


SPRING 1940. Hogarth. §s. 


German Classics. Edited by HuGo VON MHOFMANNSTHAL. 
Deutsches Lesebuch. JosePH RoTH. Radetzkymarsch. 
STEFAN ZWEIG. Marie Antoinette. Secker and Warburg. 
4s. 6d. each. 


DRAMA 


James Bripre. Susannah and the Elders and Other Plays, 
Constable. 8s. 6d. 
E. M. Forster. England’s Pleasant Land. Hogarth. §s. 


FICTION 


The Bottom of the Well. Longmans. 
Nett Bett. So Perish the Roses. Collins. 9s. 6d. 
MaArRK BENNEY. The Big Wheel. Peter Davies. 
ANTHONY BERTRAM. Amid the Alien Corn. Chapman and Hail. 9s. 
NICHOLAS BLAKE. Malice in Wonderland. Collins. 8s. 3d. 
SIMON BLUMENFELD. Ben and Mary. Nicholson & Watson. 8s. 3d. 
JoHN Bropuy. Green Flash. Collins. 9s. 6d. 
KAREL CAPEK. The Cheat. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL. The Way to Santiago. Cape. 8s. 3d. 
JOHN Dickson Carr. The Problems of the Wire Cage. UH. 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
Joyce Cary. Charley is my Darling. M. Foseph. 8s. 3d. 
FREEMAN WILLS Crorts. Golden Ashes. Hodder & Stoughton.8s.3d. 
Davip ScoTT DANIELL. Morning’s At Seven. Cape. 8s. 3d. 
CARTER Dickson. And So to Murder. Heinemann. 8s. 3d. 


JOSEPHINE BELL. 8s. 3d. 


CaRTER Dickson. Bureau of Curious Complaints. Heinemann. 
8s. 3d. 
GEORGES DUHAMEL. Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. 


Cecile Among the Pasquiers. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
HANS FALLADA. Iron Gustav. Putnam. 9s. 6d. 
F. L. Green. The Sound of Winter. M. Joseph. 8s. 3d. 
GRAHAM GREENE. The Power and the Glory. Heinemann. 8s. 3d. 
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ANDREW DAKERS LTD. 


take pleasure in announcing their 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





MIRROR OF 
ANTIQUITY 
by 
Fack. Lindsay 


An important work that deals 
with the history of Mankind 
from earliest time to Alex- 
ander the Great. 


10s. 6d. net. 





LORDS OF 
THE EARTH 
by 
¥. M. A. Mills 


A thriller whose characters are 
modern though the locus of its 
happenings are laid in Atlantis. 


8s. 6d. net. 





CURVE 
FATE 
by 

F. Lonsdale Bryans 
A challenging philosophic study 


ranging over the whole field of 
human speculation, written with 


THE 
OF 


* faith and with intelligence. 


12s. 6d. net. 


SONS OF 
THE KING 
by 

Reginald Merton 
A guide to positive living for 
those who cannot find in 
religion or psychology a 
satisfactory answer to the 
major problems of living. 

7s. 6d. net. 








INTRODUCING 
DOCTOR ZODIAC 
by 
Louis de Wohl 


Nazi leaders figure in this 
novel which features for the 
first time an_astrologer- 
detective. 

7s. 6d. net. 





FORTNIGHT 
IN FRASCATI 
by 
Susan Alice Kirby 
A comedy novel with an eccentric 
duchess as the central character. 

Full of sparkling lines. 


7s. 6d. net. 





VERY FREE 
SPEECH 
by 
W. F. Brown 


An outspoken book on many 
topics by one of the most 


individualistic of present day 
public figures. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A NOVEL OF THE MEDICIS 


GIULIANO 
Edited by Fack Lindsay 





== SOME RECENT SUCCESSES — 
THE 


NAZTY NURSERY 
RHYMES 
hy 
Harold Simpson 
With illustrations by 
Bert Thomas. 


This pocket-sized book is the 
perfect tonic for the blues. 
Is. net. 


MAGNIFICENT 
8s. 6d. net 





by Louis de Wohl 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AN ABSORBING SUBJECT 


COMMONSENSE 


ASTROLOGY 
7s. 6d. net 





A BOOK FOR EVERYMAN ON HIS HEALTH 


HEALTH, DIET and COMMONSENSE 








by Cyril Scott 5s. net 
A FAMOUS AUTHOR ON A FUTURE LIFE 
AFTER SUDDEN DEATH 
by Shaw Desmond Is. net 
A THOUGHTFUL STUDY OF MANKIND 
MAN IS MY THEME 
by Cyril Scott Is. net 





THE LAST 
by Leonardo Blake 


THE FAMOUS SUCCESSOR TO “ Hitler’s Last Year of Power.” 


YEAR 


OF WAR 


3s. 6d. net 











= 39. STORE ST.. LONDON, W.C.1=™™ 
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SCIENCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


BY 
WALDEMAR K AEMPFFERT 
“This is the most thrilling of all thrillers.” 


Books of Toda y. 


“A book full of rosy promises of a good time 
Mr 


to a sad world.” 


coming is Waldemar Kaempfiert’s gift 


Evening Standard, 
“A remarkable book.” News Review. 
“So well written that one is tempted to set 
down a few superlatives and advise the reader 
to get the book promptly.” 

New York Time Ss Book Revue Ww. 


“This outstanding contribution to the litera- 
ture of popular science seldom does a 
popular book on the science of today and 
tomorrow so successfully combine readability 
and lucidity with accuracy.” 
Saturday Review of Literature 1 New York. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Published on | londay 


ROM LANDAU’s 


Or No IMPORTANCE 


A vivid day to day diary of those last six 


months before the war, when one’s }ife 


still 


cog in a machine of war. 


was 


one’s own and one was not merely a 


This book. quiet 
and full of the charm of the English country 


side, is nevertheless as thought-provoking 


would from the author of 


GOD IS MY 


as one expect 


ADVENTURE, 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


NICHOLSON AND WATSONS=a= 
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== —=S- Sse Nixorar Gussxy. Man of Instinct. Heinemann. 8s. 3d. 
Nem M. Gunn. Second Sight. Faber. 8s. 3d. 
JoHN Hampson. Blind Peacocks. Chapman and Hail. 93s. 
DESMOND HAwkrins. Lighter Than Day. Longmans. 8s. 3d. 
Enemies | Georcetre Hever. The Spanish Bride. Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 











of Boredom 


is the 
appeal with which the National Book Council 
reminds us how necessary reading matter is to 
men and women in the Services at home and 


‘“‘ Banish boredom—give them books,”’ 


overseas. If you are not sending a personal parcel 
to a friend or relative, why not get your book- 
seller to make up a package for the Services 
Libraries and Books Fund ?—to be addressed to 


The Services Libraries and Books Fund, 
Finsbury Barracks, London, E.C.!. 


* 


Here is a brief list of books which, though modestly 
priced, are well printed on good paper, strongly and 
attractively bound—light and pocketable. 


The Nelson Classics 


Over 300 titles to choose from: Pepys to 
Priestley, Bunyan to Buchan. Here are a few of 
them, showing the wide range. 


Trent’s Last Case by E. C. BENTLEY 

Romance by JOSEPH CONRAD 

Poetry and Prose of JOHN DONNE 

The Refugees by A. CONAN DOYLE 

Dream Days by KENNETH GRAHAME 

Notre Dame by VICTOR HUGO 

Many Cargoes by W. W. JACOBS 

Of the Imitation of Christ by THOMAS A KEMPIS 

Kar! Marx’s ‘ Capital,’ abridged and edited by JOHN 
STRACHEY 

The English Novel by J. B. PRIESTLEY 

Humphrey Clinker by TOBIAS SMOLLETT 

Fortitude by SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


Each 2s. net (double vols. 2s. 6d.) 
* 
Nelson's Discussion Books 


What the Times Literary Supplement described as 
a library for citizens is also a library for the services. 
Here are twelve of the 52 books in this noted 
series of expert opinions on modern topics. 
Psychology of Conversation by T. H. PEAR 
Democracy in the Dock by GIDEON CLARK 
Studies in Medieval Thought by G. G. COULTON 


Science and Civilisation by BERNARD LOVELL 
American Political Scene by FRANK DARVALL 


Economics for Democrats by GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


The World’s Open Spaces by G. H. T. KIMBLE 
The Nature of Dreams by A. J. J. RATCLIFF 
Personality in Politics by DAVID THOMSON 
Background of Art by D. TALBOT RICE 

Our Spoken Language by A. LLOYD JAMES 
The Responsible Citizen by S. H. CAIR 


Each 2s. 6d. net 





NELSON, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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Maurice Hinpus. Sons and Fathers. Collins. 8s. 3d. 

S. I. Hstunc. The Bridge of Heaven. Peter Davies. 9s. 6d. 

PHILip JorDAN. Say That She Were Gone. Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 

ROBERT KEANE. The Wind That Blows. Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d. 

CHODERLOS DE LAcLos. Translated by ERNest Dowson. Dangerous 
Acquaintances. Nonesuch. 15s. 

MIKHAIL YuREvVicH Lermontorr. A Hero of Our Own Times. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR Lewis. Bethel Merriday. Cape. 9s. 6d. 

Rose Macautay. And No Man’s Wit. Collins. 8s. 3d. 

ComMPTON MACKENzIE. The West Wind of Love. Chatto and 
Windus. tos. 6d. 

THomas MANN. Royal Highness. Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d. 

W. SomeERSET MauGHAM. The Mixture as Before. Heinemann. 
8s. 3d. 

BEATRICE Mayor. The Story Without an End. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY DE MONTHERLANT. The Lepers. Routledge. 9s. 6d. 

L. H. Myers. The Pool of Vishnu. Cape. 9s. 6d. 

CHARLES NORDHOFF and JAMES NoRMAN Hatt. No More Gas. 
Chapman and Hall. 8s. 3d. 


FRANK O’Connor. Dutch Interior. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


. SEAN O’Faotarn. Come Back to Erin. Cape. 8s. 3d. 








Guy Pocock. Then They Pulled Down the Blinds. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

Chosen by RAYMOND PoOSTGATE. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

DAMON Runyon. My Old Man. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

V. SACKVILLE-West. Grand Canyon. Hogarth. 8s. 3d. 

MiIcHAEL SADLEIR. Fanny by Gaslight. Constable. 8s. 6d. 

BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. The Unquiet Field. Heinemann. 
9s. 6d. 

IRWIN SHAW. Sailor Off the Bremen. Cape. 8s. 3d. 

Mixuait SHOLOKHOV. The Don Flows On. Putnam. 9s. 6d. 

GEORGES SIMENON. Maigret Abroad. Routledge. 8s. 3d. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. The Backward Son. Hogarth. 8s. 3d. 

A. G. Street. A Crook in the Furrow. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

L. A. G. Stronc. They Went to the Island. Dent. 7s. 


Detective Stories of To-day. 


JAN STRUTHER. Mrs. Miniver and the War. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

DYLAN THOMAS. Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

STANLEY P. Toye. Cyanide. Nelson. 8s. 3d. 


FRANZ WERFEL. Embezzled Heaven. H. Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


P. G. WopeHouse. Eggs, Beans and Crumpets. H. Jenkins. 
8s. 3d. 
LIN YUTANG. Moment in Peking. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


Edited by GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH. Studies in Mediaeval History. 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

JAN BRANDER. Tristan da Cunha, 1506-1902. 

, 12s. 6d. 

H. BUTTERFIELD. The Statecraft of Machiavelli. Beil. 6s. 

JEROME CARCOPINO. Daily Life in Rome at the Zenith of the 
Empire. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

AspspE G. CONSTANT. The Reformation in England. Vol. IL. 
Sheed and Ward. 16s. 


Allen and Unwin. 


BENEDETTO Croce. History—as the Story of Liberty. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS. Military Operations, France and Belgium, 
1917. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Major-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER. The Decisive Battles. Vol. II. 
From Napoleon to General Franco. 16s. 

PIERRE GAXOTTE. Frederick the Great. Beil. 15s. 

C. F. C. Hawkes. The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe: To 
the Mycenean Age. 21s. 

Sir Georce Hitt. A History of Cyprus. Cambridge. 25s. 

E. Lipson. Europe in the 19th and 2oth Centuries. Black. 16s. 

CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. Country and Town in Ireland under the 
Georges. Harrap. 18s. 

Dr. Lupwic Pastor. The History of the Popes. 
XXXII. Routledge. 16s. each. 

MICHAEL PRAWDIN. The Mongol Empire : 
Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


Vols. XXX- 


Its Rise and Legacy. 
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T. F. Reppaway. The Rebuilding of London After the Great 
Fire. Cape. 18s. 

ADMIRAL VON REUTER. Scapa Flow. Hurst and Blackett. 

G. TELLENBACH. Church, State and Christian Society at the 


7s. 6d. 


time of the Investiture Contest. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 
J. E. Tyter. A Short History of America. Chambers. 6s. 


D. A. WINSTANLEY. Early Victorian Cambridge. Cambridge. 
255. 
HUMOUR 
MILLER AND Goetz. Who’s Whointhe War. Peter Davies. §s- 


JAMES THURBER. Fables for Our Time. H. Hamilton. 


JUVENILE 


KareEL CaPeK. I Had a Dog anda Cat. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

AvERIL DEMUTH. The House in the Mountains. H. Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. 

IpaA GANDY. Under the Chesnut Tree. Country Life. 3s. 6d. 

FELIX SALTEN. Bambi’s Children. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


LAW, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


7s. 6d. 


H. P. ApaMs. Karl Marx in His Earlier Writings. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Gites ALINGTON. Anglo-American Relations. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN. H. Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 

JosEPpH AMEEL. Red Hell. 
JACQUES ANCEL. Frontiers : 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

StR NORMAN ANGELL. The Price of Rights. H. Hamilton. 6s. 
MARGARITA Barns. The Indian Press. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

F,. BoRKENAU. The Totalitarian Enemy. Faber. tos. 6d. 

ANGELA M. BROENING and Others. Conducting Experiences in 
English. Appleton-Century. 10s. 6d. 

D. W. BroGAN. The Development of Modern France. H. 
Hamilton. 21s. 

HENRY BuckLEy. Life and Death of the Spanish Republic. 
H. Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

D. L. Burn. Economic History of Steel-Making. Cambridge. 25s. 

WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN. Japan in China. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

Edited by M. CHANING-PEARCE. Federal Union : A Symposium. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Guy CHAPMAN. Culture and Survival. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. End of the Armistice. Sheed and Ward. 6s. 

ANTON Ciiica. In Stalin’s Prisons. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

HELEN I. CLARKE. Social Legislation. Appleton-Century. 18s. 
M. Compton and E. H. Bott. British Industry: Its Changing 
Structure in Peace and War. L. Drummond. 12s. 6d. 
ROBERT DELL. The League of Nations: Past and Future. Hale. 

12s. 6d. 
HELMUTH DorscH. Peace on Earth. Daniel. 4s. 6d. 
T.R. Ferwev. The Retreat from Utopia. Secker & Warburg. 8s. 6d. 
HERMAN FINER. Municipal Trading. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
MIcHAEL Foot. Armistice 1919-1939. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


Since Yesterday. 


Hale. 12s. 6d. 
Their Making and Unmaking. 


Cape. 8s. 6d. 


C. F. Fraser. Control of Aliens in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 
H. Fyre. The Illusion of National Character. Watts. 8s. 6d. 


MAXWELL GARNETT. A Lasting Peace. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
G. T. GARRATT. Europe’s Dance of Death. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 
GEORGE GODWIN. The Land Our Larder. Richards. 3s. 6d. 

SEBASTIAN HAFFNER. Germany Jekyll-and-Hyde. 


Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
ORON JAMES HALE. Publicity and Diplomacy. Appleton-Century. 
18s. 


The Ten Lean Years. 
Hitler Versus Germany. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


Wat HANNINGTON. 
HEINRICH HAUSER. 


Pror. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. Germany the Aggressor Throughout 
the Ages. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

F. R. Hoare. The Papacy and the Modern State. Burns Oates. 
10s. 6d. 


CLARE HOLLINGWoRTH. The Three Weeks’ War. Duckworth. 6s. 

Intro. by CHRISTOPHER HOoOLLis. Neutral War Aims. Burns 
Oates. 7s. 6d. 

LAURENCE HousMAN. The Preparation of Peace. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

R. M. Jackson. The Machinery of Justice in England. Cambridge. 
16s. 

JOACHIM JOESTEN. 
10s. 6d. 

C. E. M. Joab. Journey Through the War Mind. Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Storm Over Northern Europe. Gollancz. 





Secker and | 





Just Published 
A gracious and lovely book 


STILL 
EASTWARD 
BOUND 


The Brilliant Autobiography 


John tiedecy 


Author of *‘ The Lovely 


Quaker’ 


To those who value the account of the struggles, 

inteliectual and physical, of a happy life, this book 

will be welcome. It is filled with humour and a 

keen appreciation of all that was good in England 

between this war and the war of 1914-1918. 
Illustrated 15s. net 


THIS ROME OF 
OURS 


Augusta L. Francis 


If you cannot go to Rome this year, you can at 
least read about it from a new and interesting angle. 
“I know few books that convey an appreciation of 
great history and splendid buildings, quaint customs, 


intimate legends of Saints and Caesars with just 

Rome’s own glamour. A most happy, wise and 

endearing book.” The Universe 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


For really pleasant light reading try 


THE PROPHETESS OF 
SANTA BARBARA 


Cunliffe- Owen 


“* The Phoen ’ and the Dove 


This new book is a colourful fictional reconstruction 

of the almost successful Jesuit attempt to create a 

Utopia in eighteenth-century South America, told in 

a racy fascmmating style which cannot fail to pleas 

“ Has a background so unusual that it grips the 

imagination instantly.” John O’London 
8s. 3d. net 


TIGER’S CUB 


Graham Seton 


“THE W PLAN” 


author of THE W PLAN 
adventure and intrigue, 


nd of Indian village life, 


The ever-popular 
presents a grand story of 
written against a backgrou 
the Military College 


and life in the Indian po al 
ad. 


RICH & C COWAN 


37 Bedford Square, Lov . fm 
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1 MOLLY ON THE SPOT 


Selected 
ew Rooks 


ARCTIC LIGHTS by Desmond Holdridge 
A beautifully written and exciting record of a 
voyage in arctic regions in a thirty-foot converted 
sloop Illus 10/6 


MY DAYS OF STRENGTH: 4A Woman 
Doctor's Forty Years in China by Dr. Anne W. Fearn 
“Exceptionally interesting. She worked in 
conditions that horrify the imagination and 
would have broken the spirit of any doctor not 
made in heroic mould”—Robert Lynd Illus 12/6 


I FOUND AFRICA by Van Nes Allen 
“An outstandingly good book, fascinating and at 
times deeply moving .... among the best travel 
books published in recent years’’—Birmingham 

Gazette Illus 12/6 


SECRET AND URGENT by Fletcher Prate 
The Story of Codes and Cyphers Hlus 12/6 


“The first detailed history of this fascinating art that 
has ever been written. Do not be put off !’—Reuters 


NINETY TIMES GUILTY! by Hickman Powell 
Inside story of the vice racket and of the girls 
enmeshed in it. An amazing book 10/6 


THE STORY OF THE WINGED-S 

Autobiography of stkorsky, pioneer and builder 
of the gigantic Clippers which roar across the 
oceans of the world Illus 12/6 


Chrillers 


Mr. MOTO TAKES A HAND John P. Marquand 
“Mr. Moto is I imagine a certain best-seller” 
Time & Tide 
“Rather more sinister here than on the screen ”’ 
— Observer 





by Frank King 
“In the high-speed University founded by Edgar 
Wallace, Frank King gets a first; no doubt of 
that ’’—Observer 


by Carroll John Daly 
story A really brutal high-speed 
thriller, hair-raising in its atmosphere of terror 
and violence 


A ** Race Williams’”’ 


MYSTERY OF NUMBER 5 pF. J. Whaley 


“A fast moving, exciting spy thriller ’’-——QObserver 


DEATH ON PAPER by John Bude 


“An absolutely safe recommendation ”’ —Observer 


DYNAMITE 


“A very ext iting story. 


by Victor Bayley 
Mr. Bayley, a noted figure 


in Indian engineering, is almost as noted as a 
writer of Indian thrillers ?’—Western Mail 
THE PAY-OUT by Peers Elliott 


A really first-class thriller by the author of 
TRUST THE POLICI 


DAAAbAAAA MAbbbda 
ROBERT HALE _ 
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Rom Lanpavu. Of No Importance. Nicholson & Watson. tos. 6d. 

Haro_p Lasxi, R. H. S. CROSSMAN and Others. Where Stands 
Democracy ? Macmillan. — 3s. 6d. 

Harotp J. Lasxi. The American Presidency. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

W.F.R. Macartnzy. The Hooded Men. Rich & Cowan. 73s. 6d. 

N. P. MACDONALD. Hitler Over Latin America. Farrolds. 12s. 6d. 

R. W. G. Macxay. Federal Europe. M. Joseph. tos. 6d. 

Kar” MANNHEIM. Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

KINGSLEY MarRTIN. Civil Liberty. Gollancz. 

Dr. A. Mess. Social Groups in Modern England. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. WILHELM NECKER. This Bewildering War. L. Drummond. 
12s. 6d. 

Donat O’SULLIVAN. The Irish Free State and Its Senate. Faber. 
255. 

A. D. K. Owen. Social Services and the Citizen. Nicholson and 
Watson. 8s. 6d. 


Puitipp PANETH. David and Goliath: 
Freedom. Hale. 10s. 6d. 

JOHN ParKEeR. Modern Turkey. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

MaArGERY PERHAM. Britain’s Trusteeship in Africa. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Finland’s Fight for 


PERTINAX. Rebuilding Europe. Cassell. 
D. N. Pritt. Federation and Peace. Muller. 2s. 6d. 
H. RAvuscHNING. A Peace Policy of Justice. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


DoucGLas REED. Nemesis. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

CuHar_es Rist. History of Monetary and Credit Theory. Allen 
and Unwin. 25s. 

HERBERT ROSINSKI. Command of the Sea. Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 

ANDRE SIEGFRIED. Suez and Panama. Cape. Ios. 6d. 

H. W. SINGER. Unemployment and the Unemployed. King. 


8s. 6d. 
CHARLES SMITH. Food Policy. A Fabian Society Report. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Lorp SNELL. Britain, America, and World Leadership. Watts. 2s. 

Jessie A. STEVENS. Down Our Street. Skeffington. Is. 

Paut Tasort. The Real Hungary. Skeffington. 12s. 6d. 

SERGE TCHAKOTIN. The Rape of the Masses. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

ALVAREZ DEL VAYO. The Battle for Spain. Heinemann. 

H. VENKATASUBBIAH. The Structural Basis of Indian Economy. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

ROBERT WAITHMAN. Report on America. 

ROBERT WESTERBY and RoBEerRT M. Low. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Muller. 10s. 6d. 
The Polish Gold. 


TomM WINTRINGHAM. Deadlock War. Jaber. 8s. 6d. 
T. C. Worstey. Barbarians and Philistines. Hale. 7s. 6d. 


I Loved Germany. 
Independent Egypt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


C. R. BENSTEAD. The Weather Eye. Hale. 6s. 
Cpr. EDWARD ELLSBERG. Men Under the Sea. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
Maurice HEALY. Stay Me With Flagons. M. Foseph. tos. 6d. 


Str EVELYN WRENCH. 
AMINE YOUSSEF BEY. 


M. Foseph. 12s. 6d. 
Murray. 15s. 


Dr. NORMAN E£. HIMES. Practical Birth Control Methods. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

J. F. Horrasin. The Atlas History of the Second Great War. 
Vol. 1. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

A. Js JENKINSON. What Do Boys and Girls Read? Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Compiled and Annotated by F. REINFELD. Keres’ Best Games of 
Chess. Bell. tos. 6d. 

S. R. CLELAND Scott. Lions on Trust. M. Foseph. 12s. 6d. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Poltergeists. Faber. tos. 6d. 


Edited by C. F. Tweney and L. E. C. HUuGHEs. 
Technical Dictionary. I§s. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. The History of Magic. 

PHILIP’s LIBRARY ATLAS. 235. 

PuiLip’s MAP OF THE STARS. 2s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC 


RODNEY BENNETT, ERNEST F. DYER and SYDNEY NORTHCOTE. 
The Concert Book. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

Edited by H. C. Cotes. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. 4th edition. Macmillan. 30s. 

Joun L. Dunk. The Structure of the Musical Scale. 
8s. 6d. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY. 

WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 

CyrRIL WINN. 


Chambers’s 


Faber. 15s. 


Lane. 


Verdi. Dent. 
Weber 


5s. 6d. 
Dent. 5s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


Music Calling. Nelson. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
MARGARETHE VON ANDICS. Suicide and its Motives. Hodge. 
12s. 6d. 
CHARLES BirD. Social Psychology. Appleton-Century. 16s. 
JoHN Dewey. Freedom and Culture. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
StmR RICHARD GREGORY. Religion in Science and Civilisation. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
D. W. Harpinc. Psychology and War. Watts. tos. 6d. 
C. G. Junc. The Integration of the Personality. Routledge. 15s. 
HILDA WALLEY OLDHAM. Child Expression in Colour and Form. 


Lane. 7s. 6d. 
DENIS DE ROUGEMONT. Passion and Society. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Morey STEYNOR. The Ancient Wisdom. Daniel. 6s. 
FRIEDRICH WAISMANN. Philosophy and Language. Routledge. 


10s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WILSON D. WALLIS. 
Harrap. 18s. 

H. G. WELLS, BERTRAND RUSSELL and Others. I Believe, A Book 
of Living Philosophies. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

ANTHONY WEYMOUTH. A Psychologist’s War-Diary. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 


Religion in Primitive Society. 


POETRY 


Lament and Triumph. Faber. 6s. 
Old Lights for New Chancels. 


GEORGE BARKER. 
JOHN BETJEMAN. 
tos. 6d. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. Poems: 1930-1940. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

The Poems of W. H. Davies: 1940. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Poems oF T. S. ELtiot, W. H. AUDEN, STEPHEN SPENDER, LouIs 
MacNeIce. Sesame Books. Faber. 2s. 6d. each. 

JOHN HAYWARD. Love’s Helicon. Duckworth. §s. 

F. R. Hicermns. The Gap of Brightness. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Murray. 


Edited by K. W. Maurer. Maé6rike: Gedichte. Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. 

Ezra Pounp. Cantos LII to LXXI. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

FREDERIC PROKOSCH. Death at Sea. Chatto and Windus. §s. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Rhymes Ruminations. Faber. 6s. 


The Twickenham Edition of 
The Rape of the Lock and 


Edited by GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 
the Poems of Pope. Vol. II. 
Other Poems. Methuen. 16s. 

LAURENCE WHISTLER. The Quick and the Dead. Heinemann. §:s. 

Edited by G. M. Younc. Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
RELIGION 
EpwYN BeEvAN. Holy Images. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
M. CHANING-PEARCE. The Terrible Crystal. Routledge. 6s. 


Dr. E. D. EDWARDS. 

NORMAN HILLSON. 
8s. 6d. 

Ed. by Fr. Lattrey. Religion and Science. Burns, Oates. 7s. 6d. 

Edited by ASHLEY SAMPSON. This War and Christian Ethics. 
Blackwell. 6s. 


Confucius. Blackie. §s. 


Inquiring Christian in England. Methuen. 


SCIENCE 
Major R. A. BAGNOLD. The Physics of Blown Sand and Desert 
Dunes. Methuen. 22s. 6d. 


HuGH B. Cotr. Adaptive Coloration in Animals. Methuen. 40s. 

ARTHUR DRAPER and Marion Lockwoop. The 
Astronomy. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

J. W. DUNNE. 


LANCELOT HOGBEN. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

JULIAN Huxiey. Evolution: 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

E. C. Larce. The Advance of the Fungi. Cape. 18s. 

H. Levy. I Want to Know. Rich and Cowan. tos. 6d. 

HERBERT McKay. Odd Numbers, or Arithmetic Revisited. 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

Edited by J. M. MAcKINTOSH. 
and Boyd. §s. 
PROFESSOR M. MINNAERT. 

Bell. 15s. 
C. MOLLER and E. Rasmussen. The World and the Atom. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
HuMPuHREY B. NEILL. 48 Million Horses. 
F. SHERWooD TayLor. The Conquest of Bacteria. 
Warburg. 6s. 


Principles of Animal Biology. 


The Modern Synthesis. Allen 


War and the Doctor. Oliver 


Light and Colour in the Open Air. 


Secker and 





Story of | 


The Serial Universe Simplified. Faber. 8s. 6d. | 
G. RUSSELL HARRISON. Atomsin Action. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Allen and | 





Lippincott. 12s. 6d. | 





A clear view of Finland’s position and 

an eye-witness story of her stand against 

aggression. Ready next Thursday. 
H. B. ELLISTON’S 


e Xe 
Finland Fishts 
The author shows the Finns’ attitude to Great Britain and 
the United States, he discusses German influence in Scan- 
dinavia, and the possibility of the Allied-German conflict 


being fought out in the North. 15 illustrations and 6 maps. 
(1§s. net) 


THE OFFICIAL FINNISH BLUE Book, The Development of 
Finnish-Soviet Relations, contains the notes, diplomatic 
exchanges and correspondence that passed between the two 
governments before the Russian invasion, together with a 


long introduction by the Finnish Ministry. Essential 

for a true assessment of the present position. With 2 

large maps. 2nd impression. 3s. net) 
Published for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Finland 








PEPE ETS OE re — 


Book Society Recommendation 
ELGIN GROSECLOSE’S 


Ararat 


Chosen with The Grapes of Wrath and two others for 
National Book awards by American Booksellers, Ararat 
is their “ Discovery of the Year.” It is a story of a dis- 
possessed people (the Armenians) surviving, through their 
faith, persecution and massacre. There is an underlying 
pattern of spiritual thought that commands attention. “ Has 
depth as well as range. . . . Dr. Groseclose writes through- 
out with considerable force.” 

—WILFRID GIBSON (M’chester Gdn.) (9s. 6d. net 





RPE ES EN CR me — 





A book of rare quality for gardeners, 
fruit-growers and garden-lovers 
HUMPHREY JOHN’S 


Skeptical Gardener 


Wherein the author (Dr. H. J. Denham) looks at his garden 
and orchards and discusses the problems he had to face and 
the questions he had to ask in creating them out of derelict 
and difficult land. He is an expert and a scientist; he 
writes with authority and also with charm and a subtle 
humour that has endeared him to readers everywhere. 
The Editor of The Countryman writes a Foreword. 

Illustrated. IIs. net 








— A EE A POTS as 


MAKE SURE THESE ARE ON YOUR BOOK LIST 


Country Lawyer. serramy parTRIDGE’s charming memoir 
his father that has received high praise from all sides. I 
Soaring Wings. crorce PALMER PUTNAM’S “ satisfying picture 
of Amelia Earhart. J/lustrated. IIs. net 
Drums at Dusk. 


ARNA BONTEMPS’ novel “both terrible and 


beautiful . . . that will please by its flaming colour, its balanced style 
and the delicate thread of the love story that runs so coolly through 
its pages.” —Times Lit. Sup. Bs. 3d. net 








HARRAP BOOKS 
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> A Selection of New Books 
from the Cambridge University Press 


THE MACHINERY OF JUSTICE 
: IN ENGLAND 


(Ready March 22) By R. M. JACKSON 16s. net 


An account of the English legal system as it affects the lives of individuals and the society it_serves, 
suited for the ordinary citizen interested in public affairs as well as for the law student, both of whom 
need primarily to know what the present system of administering justice is, how it really works, and what 
suggestions have been made to improve it. This is the first book about the law which can be read with 
interest and enjoyment by persons not connected with the legal professions; its topicality is obvious at a 
time when we claim to be engaged in a war against lawlessness. 


| A HISTORY OF THE GAMBIA 


By J. M. GRAY 
(Ready March 15) With a Foreword by Sir THOMAS SOUTHORN 30s. net 


The river Gambia, with its fabulous hinterland of untold wealth, was a magnet which drew adventurers 
from the 15th century onwards. It was the first point of contact between England and West Africa, 
and from the days of Queen Elizabeth there has been an unbroken link between the Gambia and the 
British Isles. Mr Justice Gray has written the first authoritative work covering the whole period of British 
connection, from the early struggles of the merchant adventurers onwards. 


TEN VICTORIAN POETS 


By F. L. LUCAS 7s. 6d. net 


Mr Lucas combines lively portraiture and literary criticism in these ten studies of poets and their writings. 
His portraits are shrewdly drawn and his judgments based on a deeply felt conviction about the value of 
poetry. Studies of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Clough, D. G. Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne, Hardy, and, 
in this new edition, Coventry Patmore and Christina Rossetti. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN 
CHINA, 1880-1885 


By E. V. G. KIERNAN 16s. net 


A study of the opening moves in the struggle between the Imperialist powers for the control of China, 
with sections on the social and economic structure of the Chinese Empire and on the interests and policies 
of the powers involved. Mankind has ‘lived dangerously’ in the last century. It has uncovered demonic 
energies, and created for itself seemingly insoluble problems. That of China is one of the greatest of them, 
and about 1880, more clearly than at any other single date, the problem of China was in preparation. 


THE MEDIEVAL THE DRAINING 
FENLAND OF THE FENS 


12 plates, 25 maps. 12s. 6d. net 31 plates, 34 maps. 2\s. net 
By H. C. DARBY 


The story of the English Fenland and its people, showing the evolution of the fen landscape and its 
characteristic economies. The Medieval Fenland deals with pre-drainage conditions, beginning before the 
Domesday Survey and ending with Bishop Morton in the 15th century. The Draining of the Fens carries 
the story down to the present century and discusses the various attempts at drainage and their consequences. 
Each volume is complete in itself; both together form a fully documented illustrated regional study in the 
series of Cambridge Studies in Economic History. 


A complete descriptive list of spring publications from Cambridge, containing over fifty titles, ~~ 
can be obtained from the Advertisement Manager, University Press, Cambridge. 
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SURTEES 


To say that those who read THe New STATESMAN AND NATION 
do not read the works of Surtees would obviously be inexact, but 
perhaps the remark contains a sufficient element of truth to justify 
a commendatory article. Surtees, we are frequently told, wrote 
about fox-hunting and may therefore be left to fox-hunters. Yet 
such an excuse for neglect is, in itself, insufficient, and is commonly 
found so as regards novels dealing with bull-fighting, boxing, 
yachting, sodomy, mountaineering and other recondite pastimes 
having a following and a terminology of their own. For such 
works are widely read and understood, gaining, rather than losing 
by their remoteness from the reader’s experience. If coalmining 
or tauromachy can engage the attention of those who scarcely 
know a pic from a pick-axe, why should not hunting be equally 
favoured ? The fact is, I believe, that an important section of the 
public, I am thinking especially of those who habitually read this 
paper, mistrust and dislike anything to do with fox-hunting 
because of the snobbery and social prestige with which it has been 
invested. Unless they have humanitarian prejudices they dislike 
—not the chase itself—but the attitude of some people who ride 
to hounds. Surtees who had nothing but contempt and ridicule 
for anyone who hunted for the sake of anything save hunting 
was to a great extent agreeable to their views. But the respect- 
ability of this sport cannot really affect Surtees’s standing as a writer, 
neither can its peculiarity prevent his being understood; he is 
read by many, who, like the writer of this article, have learnt from 
him the little that they know about it. Moreover, it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that his works are purely cynegetic—the 
ambit of his observation is much wider than the hunting field. 

The four most celebrated novels (the rest may perhaps be left 
to those who are more enthusiastic than critical) are: Handley 
Cross (1843), Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour (1853), Ask Mamma 
(1858), and Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds (1865). It will be 
noticed that they were published in what Mr. Jorrocks rightly 
called: “... the werry age of balderdash and ’umbug ’’— 
and these qualities are copiously exemplified in the novels of 
Surtees’s contemporaries. They were afflicted with painful moral 
earnestness, while he never bothered his head about such things. 
They wrote for the family, while he, I suspect, wrote only for 
men. ‘They were pathetic and religious, they were never coarse, 
their humour was kindly and gentle, when it was not informed 
by righteous anger; their work, however excellent, was seldom 
if ever devoid of nonsense. There was no nonsense about Surtees. 
It was the great age of the parenthesis, a vehicle which, when 
overloaded with sentimental moralising makes even Trollope or 
Thackeray tedious. If Surtees does not altogether escape from 
this kind of literary congestion (his parentheses are many and long), 
still he is never priggish or sentimental, he does not preach or 
advert upon the appalling moral obliquity of nearly all his char- 
acters. In fact he passes no judgments, he observes without pity 
or censure. It is not uninstructive to consider how other writers 
of that age might have risen to the sentimental occasions with 
which he is confronted ; when for instance Mr. Jorrocks is shut 
up in Hoxton lunatic asylum, what a fine opening there is for 
whimsical, half-humorous sentiment. But there is not a bit of it. 
We are given illuminating details of the patients’ diet, dress, and 
exercise, and his complaint : 


. these are most comfortless quarters. I’ve had nobody to 


talk to . . . save yon poor booby among the cabbages, and a most 
uneasy companion he is. Thinks he’s made o’ glass, and that the 
buoys (sic) are shyin’ stones at him. .. . 


Compare this with Pickwick in the Marshalsea : how tremendously 
the emotional possibilities of that situation are exploited. What a 
dead weight of sob stuff overburdens the narrative! Nothing is 
spared one and the sentiment is frequently as vulgar as it is 
pedestrian. At first sight Pickwick and Jorrocks seem rather alike, 
but on closer examination the one is found to be a dear lovable 
old fellow while the other is a grasping, cynical, libidinous ruffian. 

Even death, the prime stumbling block of Victorian novelists, 
is treated with judicious levity : 

. . a select party of thimble-riggers, who had gone to Jack’s 
assistance, raised him up, and turned his ghastly face, with his eyes 
squinting inside out, and the foam still on his mouth, full upon him. 
“Oh my poor dear Jack!” repeated his lordship, sinking on his 
knees beside him, and grasping his stiffening hand as he spoke. His 
lordship sunk overpowered upon the body. 

The thimble-riggers availed themselves of the opportunity to ease 
his lordship and Jack of their watches and the few shillings they had 
about them, and departed. 

When a lord is in distress, consolation is never long in coming. .. . 








This is about as near sentimentality as he ever gets—except, it 
may be, when he is describing a run with harriers from the hare’s 
point of view—he had all the fox-hunter’s natural sympathy 
for hares. 

Surtees has no improbable characters in his novels, he deals 


in knaves and fools. _Bobby Pringle the “ hero’ of Ask Mamma 
is a fool among knaves, Facey Romford is a knave among fools, 
Sponge is a cheat, an imposter and a fortune-hunter, although 
he is finally captured by the beautiful Miss Glitters who hadn’t 
a penny, and such was his state of mind that he ‘ . Was never 
so happy in his life. He could have stood on his head or been 
guilty of any extravagance short of wasting his money.” 

It may seem that I have advanced a rather negative case for 
my subject, and that it is not enough that an author be deyo'd 
of humbug and gush. The positive virtues implied in such an 
advocacy are, however, not difficult to perceive. If Surtees avoids 
happy endings and disbelieves in undying attachments, it is 
because he drew from life; and if, when he divagates, it is not 
to moralise but to convey supplementary information (on such 
topics as railway travel and horse-coping) it is because he was 
supremely interested in what he observed. This interest was 
served by an adequate gift; he drew well enough for his work 
to carry a conviction which, to-day, gives it the additional charm 
of an historical record. 

But it must also be said that his indifference to the prevailing 
canons of delicacy, morality and good taste, are to some extent 
explained by his constant reference to the standards of venery. 
Implicit in his descriptions of hunting is his strong sympathy 
for the scientific huntsman or master and the enthusiastic follower. 
For rival sports he has a complete and sometimes unreasonable 
contempt. He disapproves of the man who rides to hounds for 
the mere pleasure of hard-riding, and, as I have already said, 
he laughed at the hunting snob. Where these standards conflict 
with the accepted standards of society, it is the latter that are 
ignored. In Handley Cross we find such an opposition; Mr. 
Jorrocks is in himself a challenge to the views of his age and 
country, especially to the fox-hunting part of it. For Jorrocks 
is not merely a reprobate but also a cad, a coward and no gentleman. 
But because he is wholehearted in his pursuit of foxes and because 
he had “‘ an almost intuitive knowledge of the run of a fox ”’ his 
creator laughs not at but with him. Mr. Frederick Watson in 
whose admirable study of Surtees these ideas are extremely well 
expressed sums up the efiect of Surtees’s preference for his own 
standards as opposed to those of his age when he says that “‘ Surtees 
exasperated and estranged the fox-hunting or country house 
public by his failure to treat the whole social structure, from the 
landowner to the stable-boy, with reverence or sentiment.” 
(Robert Smith Surtees, by Frederick Watson, Harrap.) We 
learn from the same author that Handley Cross, the most out- 
rageous of the novels in this respect, failed when it was first 
published, and everything considered this is not surprising. It 
is more surprising that those who claim to be exempt from the 
social prejudices of the past should pay so little attention to 
Surtees. 

Unequal, diffuse and divagatious in the last degree as these 
novels are, they still seem to me to be excellent reading. I hope 
that I have said enough to explain my opinion. But I very much 





doubi it. They are humorous, and humour defies or is destroyed 
by analysis. Nor can quotation give a true idea of them ; they 
must be read as a whole to be enjoyed. For those who do not 
know them the experiment is worth while, and this attempt to 
advertise them will not have been useless if it leads potential 
admirers—it must be admitted that the class is not universal—to 
make the acquaintance of so enjoyable an author. 
QUENTIN BELI 
MORALS AND MANNERS 

The True Chesterfield. By WILLARD CoNnNELY. Cassell. 165s. 

During childhood one was often impressed by a large and lavishly 
detailed steel-engraving—a firm favourite with dentists and sea- 
side landladies—which bore the legend: “ Dr. Johnson in Lord 
Chesterfield’s ante-room.’’ Wearing a dark scowl of injured 
dignity, the ill-used lexicographer was represented among a 
chattering crowd of other clients and petitioners, his heavy head 


supported on the knob of his stick. Subsequent impressions of 
Lord Chesterfield were even less favourable. From the scornful 
references of Victorian literary critics, one gathered that he was 
the worst type of eighteenth century courtier, vapid, insincere 
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and artificial; while moralists used him to illustrate Augustan 
depravity by explaining that he had educated his only son in the 
arts of seduction and had advised him to engage in love affairs 
with married women. Nor has the prejudice against Chesterfield 
been entirely removed. Dr. Shellabarger’s recent life, though 
learned, scholarly and informative, tempered its scholarship with 
irrelevant moralising and included some stern strictures on the 
hero’s private principles. Mr. Connely’s book is far more sym- 
pathetic. Indeed, it is probably the best and most comprehensive 
full-length study of Chesterfield’s character and achievement that 
has yet appeared. It should clear up many foolish misconceptions 
(based on a refusal to admit that the validity of moral standards 
is always relative) and help to establish Chesterfield as an extra- 
ordinarily gifted English writer. 

That he was himself an uncompromising social moralist merely 
added to Chesterfield’s discredit in Victorian circles. Moralists 
may excuse a thoughtless amoralist—particularly if his misdeeds 
are lively and picturesque: the exponent of a rival morality they 
must, of course, condemn, since his existence is a direct challenge 
to their own pretensions. Chesterfield’s system was distinguished 
by its extreme consistency. It would be both unfair and inaccurate 
to suggest that he regarded good manners as the most important 
of all human acquisitions : rather should one say that he connected 
all other human virtues with the cultivation of manners in some 
shape or form. That one might possess merit yet lack manners 
he sometimes acknowledged, but “ awkward disagreeable merit ”’ 
he persistently pointed out—the only type of merit that poor 
Philip Stanhope managed to arrive at—lost half its effect because 
it was never presented to the best advantage. Was it not true, 
moreover (he was apt to continue) that whereas morals did not 
make up for the absence of manners, the possession of manners 
was often an incentive to social morality, encouraging kindness and 
delicacy and general tolerance, softening the brutality of life, 
refining its harshness ? The secret of good manners was the gift 
of pleasing. One could not hope to please save by indefatigable 
self-improvement. 

More forcibly than any previous writer, Mr. Connely emphasises 
the part played by Chesterfield’s personal characteristics in the 
evolution of his peculiar and alarming creed. This votary and 
prophet of the graces (who loom over his correspondence like the 
fatal Parcae) had entered the world ungraceful and unattractive. 
He had a disproportionately big skull, large ugly features, a 
short stunted body. In later life he was described by George II 
as a “dwarf baboon’’; and there is no doubt that it was his 
*‘ passionate desire of pleasing ’’—not any natural charm of face 
or manner—that lifted him to the high positions he afterwards 
occupied. He had also—perhaps as a result of his own somewhat 
unhappy and neglected youth—a deep and unselfish concern with 
the education of others. His paternal longings were never com- 
pletely satisfied : and no sooner did some new young man make 
an appearance—receptive, untutored, with his way to find in the 
world—than the desire to instruct again took possession of him. 
Philip, his natural son, his protegé, Lord Huntingdon, and that 
second Philip Stanhope, his heir presumptive, all suffered from 
the solicitude of the benevolent autocrat who sought to guide their 
footsteps along the road to perfection, counselled, nagged, expostu- 
lated, warned and encouraged. His energy was inexhaustible : 
his kindliness and his sternness were equally blended. Though 
not infrequently a little disappointed—by Lord Huntingdon’s 


’ decision to keep “ an opera whore”’ when he should have been 


improving his mind among women of quality, or by the failure 
of Philip’s maiden speech—he held his temper in check and 
retained his sangfroid. ‘There was still time : he had still hope : 
he was still ambitious. He looked forward with unshaken con- 
fidence to achieving a masterpiece. 

Such a triumph continued to elude him. But then, it was 
the chief weakness of Chesterfield’s theorising that he persistently 
confounded the ends and the means. For the means he employed 
were elaborate and noble—they demanded wisdom and forethought, 
an unusual degree of patience and self-suppression : the objects 
he had in view were small and transitory. Lord Huntingdon 
might become Master of the Horse: Philip Stanhope, if he were 
diligent in attending his dancing-master and paid regular visits 
to Lady Hervey’s salon and continued to sit at the feet of Madame 
de Monconseil, might aspire to a post in Newcastle’s government, 
become Resident at Venice or Member for Liskeard. Chesterfield 
was a perfectionist who mistook himself for a fashionable arriviste. 
His letters are fascinating alike for their literary skill and for their 
revelations of the personality of the man who wrote them. Mr. 
Connely’s book is a well-balanced and intelligent survey of Chester- 
field’s literary and social life. Now and then, Mr. Connely’s 
style is a little too jaunty, and there are one or two statements 
about Chesterfield’s contemporaries with which a student of the 
period is bound to disagree. It is not true, for example, that 
“ Hervey . . . was ever at the Queen’s ear . . . so firmly rooted 
in royal favour that Walpole himself could not dislodge him.” 
(when Hervey was one of the great Minister’s most accomplished 
adjutants) or that he was “ toothless ”’ as early as 1732 (the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s savage portrait-sketch belongs to a later period). 
Otherwise, The True Chesterfield is an exceedingly useful volume, 
which should be consulted by every admirer of the Augustan 
Age. PETER QUENNELL 


PSYCHO - ANALYSIS 


New Ways in Psycho-analysis. By Karen Horney. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Psycho-analysis leads to the most profound discoveries man 
has made about himself. Yet most people would agree that its 
results have been disappointing. The cures are few, and seem 
confined to certain extreme cases, while the neurotic infirmities 
of human beings increase out of all proportion. Of the two or 
three hundred Londoners I know, almost all between the ages 
of twenty-five and forty would be improved by analysis in so far 
as they are neurotic cases. But many border-liners are in a 
state of flux. When they are absorbed in work or living in the 
country or with one type of friend they get better, when they are 
lonely, poor or tired they get worse. In fact, they react to 
environment, and are capable of improving themselves. The 
tragedies of infancy do not seem to remain ever present, ever 
re-enacted by the inconsolable ego, or the ineluctable id. Dr. 
Horney records fifteen years of relative therapeutic failure as a 
pure Freudian, and has written a book in which she takes his 
theories one by one and gives her verdict on them. Some she 
finds unsubstantiated, others too limited in their refusal to allow 
validity to cultural background. In fact, the gist of her book is 
that education and environment do count, that the battle of life 
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NEW BATSFORD BOOK 


New volumes in the “‘ British Heritage ’’ and 
‘* Face of Britain Series ’’ 


THE GREATER ENGLISH CHURCH 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 


A magnificent documentation in words and pictures of 
the Cathedral, Abbey and Collegiate Churches of England, 
with over 160 illustrations from photographs, mediaeval 
manuscripts, plans, etc. Price 7s. 6d. net 


BRITISH 


HILLS AND MOUNTAINS 


By J. H. B. BELL, E. F. BOZMAN and 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


The first comprehensive treatise on the hill and mountain 
ranges of Great Britain, subscribed by the foremost 
authorities on the different regions. Illustrated by 130 
magnificent photographs. Price 7s. 6d. net 


SOUTH EASTERN SURVEY 


(Sussex, Kent and Surrey) 
By RICHARD WYNDHAM 


Illustrated by 140 photographs. Price 8s. 6d. net 


CHILTERN COUNTRY 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


The thousands who have enjoyed “ English Downland ” 
and “* Cotswold Country ” will welcome this new volume 
from Mr. Massingham’s pen. The book is illustrated by 
over 120 photographs, and numerous drawings by Thomas 
Hennell. Price 8s. 6d. net 





BATSFORD'S 
“HOME FRONT HANDBOOKS” 


This new series is designed to meet the needs of those who 
through war-time circumstances must seek their own 
entertainment. Although intended particularly for people 
now living in the country for the first time, it will appeal 
to many others. Each volume contains 96 pages of letter- 
press, and 40 to §0 illustrations by the best British photo- 
graphers. Price 3s. 6d. each 
HOW TO GROW FOOD By DOREEN WALLACE 
HOW TO SEE NATURE By FRANCES PITT 
HOW TO SEE THE COUNTRY By HARRY BATSFORD 
HOW TO LOOK AT OLD BUILDINGS 
By EDMUND VALE 


101 THINGS TO DO IN 


WAR TIME 
By Mr. and Mrs. HORTH. Profusely Illustrated 


A book that will solve many war-time problems for the 
many thousands of readers who have derived help and 
recreation from the authors’ famous “‘ 101 Things ” Series. 


Price §s. net 
PARIS-FRANCE 

A personal tribute to French culture, life, painting, litera- 
ture, fashions, cooking, etc., ending with an unforgettable 
account of France in the first months of the war, and 
of the spirit of the French people. Illustrated by repro- 

ductions of drawings by Picasso, Juan Gris, etc. 
Price 73. 6d. net 


BYZANTINE ART IN 


ROUMANIA 
By MARCU BEZA 


A valuable record of its historical and cultural aspects. 
Illustrated by 29 plates in colour and 67 in monochrome. 
Price 21s. net 
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George R. Preedy 


The Life of Rear-Admiral John Paul Jones 
12/6 net 


One of the most brilliant of eighteenth 
century admirals, it is surprising that so little 
is known in England of this remarkable man. 
George Preedy’s splendid biography gives a 
vivid picture of this romantic character whose 
exploits were renowned in the New World and 
the Old. 


A. 8. Neill 


The Problem Teacher 
5/- net 


A challenging, thought-provoking book that 
strikes at the very roots of our educational 
system. 
“ Mr. Neill is a real educator with a touch of 
genius and a lively democratic faith. . . . Will 
stimulate everyone who reads it.”— 

New Statesman and Nation. 





Ready Shortly 


The Battle of the 
Plate 


by Commander A. B. Campbell, R.D. 


With a Foreword by 
Admiral of the Fleet, The Rt. Hon. Lord Chatfield, 
PL... GCS. O.M., R.OMG. C.V.Q0. 





Profusely illustrated 10/6 net 











Diana Rolfe 


Plain Sailin’ 
8/3 net 


A unanimous chorus of praise greeted Miss 
Rolfe’s first novel, Good Huntin’. Here is 
another of the same _ vintage — delicious, 
irresistible burlesque which will bring tears ot 
joy to your eyes and an ache to your sides. 


— a ‘ 

Gret Lane 

Death in Mermaid Lane 
8/3 net 


Kate Marsh, heroine investigator of many a 
mysterious crime, takes a hand in the solving 
of this baffling problem. A thriller of un- 
usual merit. 


Wyndham Martyn 
The Ghost City Killings 
8/3 net 


A tent refuge near Ghost City in the Silver 
Mountains and a cold-blooded midnight kill- 
ing. Anthony Trent is here cast in one of 


the most perilous parts of his epic career. 
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and the part we are to play in it is not decided at the breast or 
on the potty, but is fought out with constant reinforcements and 
changes of plan, many of which repeat the infantile pattern, but 
are not for that reason strategically useless. The trouble is that 
Freud, like all great geniuses, created his universe: his theories 
dovetail together ; it is impossible to accept two or three without 
accepting them all ; so beautifully do they fit in and so magnificently 
are they presented that one is slow to detect certain man-made 
aspects. That lecture on the psychology of women—how Vic- 
torian—that worship of science at the expense of all other not 
strictly scientific methods—how nineteenth century! That con- 
tempt for rivals and that extreme pleasure in making his audience 
defy common sense, in getting them to swallow the most impro- 
bable explanation, on the slendest evidence—how typical of the 
great artist! Yet his world is so incredible and so complete 
that when an Adler substitutes a banal desire for power or a Dr. 
Horney adds a craving for security to the basic instincts, one has a 
sense of disappointment, and returns to the preposterous claims 
of the great seducer himself, or an orthodox disciple like Groddeck. 

Yet Dr. Horney, though lacking in the graces and the art of sur- 
prise, may well be right. Psycho-analysis is in its infancy. It 
sets out to study the Nature of Mind with rudimentary instru- 
ments, it makes certain inferences as to that nature which seems 
to work—but the bits of the jigsaw puzzle which have been fitted 
together may not be arranged in the right way, it is necessary to 
try many combinations. The only favour psycho-analysis must 
demand is that we believe in the puzzle and its solution, that we 
realise that the mental is more powerful than the physical, that 
against the small amount of psycho-analytical cures must be set 
the enormous improvement in our dealings with each other which 
a general acquaintance with such ideas as the Oedipus complex, 
masochism, or the death-wish affords. Normalcy does exist and is 
desirable, and in proportion as we deviate from it we are unhappy 
and a cause of unhappiness; the abnormal remain abnormal 
because the defences which they can erect, narcissism, masochism, 
perfectionism, etc., are sufficiently adequate for their needs. This 
does not mean, however, that they do not either deteriorate or prove 
quite useless when an unforeseen danger arrives, and then the 
débacle is all the more terrible. And the abnormal are not the 
neurotic few but the majority of the human race, all those who 
are unhappier than they need be, the discontented women and 
the defeated men, the faces in the tube, the sheep with the nasty 
side. It is a consolation of human life that the sick forget what it 
is like to feel well, or the miserable to be happy. They jog along. 
But, nevertheless, health and happiness exist, and may tend to 
grow identical, and it is a disaster that they seem to be outside 
the range of more than a few people and that anxiety, relieved only 
by cruelty or the opiate of indifference, is the lot of the rest. Even 
the masochist does not like being unhappy, since he cannot make the 
efforts necessary for happiness he has to intensify his misery till 
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it generates a stimulus—at the cost of getting further and further 
away from reality, where alone happiness is to be found. 

Doctor Horney has some interesting things to say about maso- 
chism, which she is inclined to dissociate from the sexual basis 
insisted on by Freud. “ Masochistic strivings are ultimately 
directed towards satisfaction, namely, toward the goal of oblivion, 
of getting rid of self with all its conflicts and limitations.’’ As an 
amateur psychologist I would like to add that I have observed 
masochism in animals, who seem to be trying to avoid punishment 
by a kind of anticipatory acceptance of it, and that I believe 
masochism to be a process of ridding oneself of the fear of death 
by dying as much as possible. In fact, there is an element of 
masochism in all acceptance of death, in fatalism, in many religions. 
This acceptance may be partly sexual, but it is also—since death 
must happen—the only logical strategy to adopt in face of it. 
For this reason most human beings are masochists and it would be 
a good thing if the word were freed of its connotation with sexual 
perversion, and given a fuller meaning. There is even an element 
of courage in masochism, which is seen in the tendency to embrace 
the fear of destruction in the hope that destruction thus will be 
evaded. The masochist is often one who was exposed to too many 
dangers in childhood, such as loneliness and the dark, and who, 
unable to defend himself, made use of others to protect him. Since 
when he retains both the anxiety and the need for protection, and 
as Dr. Horney points out “ relationships built on masochistic 
dependency are replete with hostility toward the partner.” 
Often both partners are masochists, and hence the spectacle, which 
has done so much to discredit marriage, and indeed the whole 
system of the human couple, of the Babes in the Wood, escaping 
from their pursuers and clinging helplessly to each other in the 
bracken—by the throat. 

Dr. Horney’s book is easily read by the unscientific. In spite 
of her attrition the tremendous statue of Freud remains with only a 
few chips taken off it, but it is clear that she shows the trend of 
future investigation, which will be in the direction of helping 
patients to help themselves through an altogether thorough and 
complete analysis, rather than concentrating, fatalistically, on the 
therapeutic effects of the discovery of the initial error. One 
cannot be happy until one can love oneself without egotism or 
one’s friends without tyranny. The issue, even in wartime, 
cannot be avoided, so any attempt to cast new light, especially 
from such a patient and humane angle, on the problem is to be 
encouraged and to be read. CyrRiIL CONNOLLY 


NEW NOVELS 


The Death Ship. By B. Traven. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Bridge in the Jungle. By B. TRAveN. Cape. 8s. 3d. 
And This Our Life. By JAcquettne ViINcENT. Bles. 8s. 3d. 


Lovers Meeting. By Lapy ELeaNor SmitH. Hutchinson. 


gs. 6d. 
Two Novelettes. By “Quite A GENTLEMAN.” Sidgwick and 
Fackson. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Traven, of whose Collected Edition these two novels are 
the initial volumes, is remarkable at once as a writer and as a 
social curiosity; as a writer for his original talents, and as a 
sociat curiosity for his stupendous success. The Death Ship is 
the story of a simple sailor who loses his seaman’s card and finds 
himself stranded in a foreign continent without state, name or 
identity. He is thrust from frontier to frontier, and lives pre- 
cariously on his own wits, the charity or conceit of strangers, or 
the unwelcome hospitality of the police, until at last he signs on 
a vessel as filthy, battered and nameless as himself, since though 
a hell-ship gives no mercy it also asks no questions. Mr. Traven 
clearly has been a sailor, and presents this horrible ship and its 
scarecrow crew with a particular detail that makes their every 
aspect familiar. But though he describes a particular ship it is 
also the quintessence (or, perhaps, the lowest common multiple) 
of every vessel sailing the sea for profit; and although the con- 
ditions aboard it are as revolting as those of an Asiatic prison, 
their very frightfulness puts the men who survive beyond the 
power of any other misfortune, for they have already reached the 
lowest circle of the inferno. This may suggest that the novel is 
merely a good specimen of the “ powerful”? brand with which 
we are all too familiar. Actually, Mr. Traven dramatises neither 


character nor situation, but blends the humorous, the horrible 
and the universally satirical in a style that, though it must be 
immensely sophisticated, is superficially as clear-eyed and naive 
as the writing of a child prodigy. It is difficult to suggest in a 
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—the more our men absent from 
their homes will need all the 
physical and spiritual support that 
we can give them. 


The Church Army is providing such 
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etc. at home and overseas—but 
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Once, health hed no ‘war of nerves’ to fight. Indeed, 
the human constitution is not fitted to stand the strain 
to which we are now subjected. The article below 
shows how science, in the shape of ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Foo!, upholds nature in this unequal struggle. 


How to 
win U OWL ‘war 
Many a doctor frankly 


> 
of nerves 
admits that, even in peace 


time, the stress and strain of modern life is too much for 
the average nervous system to bear. It is good to know, 
therefore, that science can help us to stand the exfra strain, 
the extra stress, the extra responsibility and work which we 
all cheerfully accept in war time. 

“In the present state of medical knowledge’, say the 
doctors, “there are many things we do not know about 
the nervous system and its ailments. But there is one 
thing we do know: that to maintain that system at its 
maximum efficiency it must be fed with organic phosphorus 
and protein.” 

That is why 25,000 doctors have praised * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food. It provides these two nerve-nourishing 
elements in their richest, most easily assimilable form. The 
organic phosphorus feeds the brain, nourishes and repairs 
worn nerves. The protein helps to buiid rich, new blood. 
It creates resistance to infection and illness. It replaces 
deficiencies in a war-time diet. It shortens convalescence. 
It puts new life into every man and woman. 

If your nerves are getting the better of you, consult 
your doctor about a course of *‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food. But don’t wait until your nerves have got the better 
of you. ‘Sanatogen’ is more economical, even more 
effective as a preventive. You and your family should 
Start an cight weeks’ course now and face whatever is 
coming with confidence. 


WITHOUT WITH 
PROOF. How ‘Sanatogen’ ANATOGEN’ “SANATOGEN 
builds bodies | Albs2 
A writer in The Practitioner reports: “ I weighed, >= — : 
weekly, eleven children convalescent from scarlct % sae * 
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review the peculiar flavour either of Mr. Traven’s technique or 
of his attitude to life. There is something slightly Russian in his 
mastery of the art that affects simplicity, and at moments The 
Death Ship suggests an active adventure story by a rather cruder 
Chekov. Mr. Traven sees several sides to every situation, and it 
is typical that though he satirises capitalism he regards it not as 
an incubus foisted on innocent humanity but as a typical instance 
of the general silly baseness that characterises the human race 
itself. The Death Ship may be taken as allegory, fantasy, adventure 
story, or as several kinds of indictment. From whatever angle it 
is regarded it shows outstanding merits, not the least of which, 
perhaps, is the skill with which Mr. Traven veils his own funda- 
mental intentions. 

Though slighter in theme and narrower in treatment The Bridge 
in the Fungle is an equally interesting novel. It describes the 
drowning, wake and burial of a small Indian boy in a South 
American village, and is told with such detail and careful observa- 
tion that it might almost serve as an anthropological report on 
native funeral customs. It is sympathetic, imaginative, extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and is, like The Death Ship, distinguished by 
a feeling, not in the least vulgar or perverse, for the humorous 
core of the horrible. Although the setting of the story is local 
and peculiar in the extreme, Mr. Traven is, as ever, preoccupied 
with universals, and is at pains to stress the superficiality of race, 
colour and custom. The tale is narrated by a white man of whom 
we are told practically nothing. His name, which is mentioned 
only once in the book, is the same as that of the hero in The Death 
Ship. There are several curious features about these novels, but 
the strangest is their enormous popularity. The first has sold at 
least two and a half million copies throughout the world, and most 
of Mr. Traven’s other books have, it appears, been translated into 
ten or eleven languages. I cannot recall any other instance of a 
novelist so unusual in subject and so uncompromisingly individual 
in treatment achieving so extensive a public during his own 
lifetime. Entertaining as Mr. Traven undoubtedly is, the explana- 
tion of his huge popularity must be psychological rather than 
purely literary. The secret, I believe, is that he provides the 
final kind of escapism. People seek an escape from the drab, 
orderly organisation of their lives at least as much as from more 
particular misfortunes, and the death ship, without destination or 
nationality, manned by a polyglot crew who speak all tongues 
with a foreign accent, offers, for all its horrors, a refuge from the 
crushing omnipotence of States and big business more complete 
than can any South Sea Island or dream of the Italian renaissance 
because it escapes not merely from a place and age, but from time 
and space altogether. Mr. Traven, in fact, takes us safely back 
to the womb, and, by a mechanism well known to psychologists, 
makes this safety the more acceptable by its incidental unpleasant- 
nesses. It is significant that the greater part of his vast sales have 
been made in Russia and Germany, the two states that approach 
nearest to Kafka’s bureaucratic nightmare. Mr. Traven is true 
to the non-identity he describes, for although he must be among 
the half-dozen best-selling novelists of the world, nothing is 
known about him besides his American nationality. But however 
elusive his personality, his work is strong and distinguished, and 
it would be the greatest mistake for those who appreciate good 
writing to dismiss him unread as just another American best-seller. 

And This Our Life, which originally appeared in France as 
L’Enfant Qui Passe, is an able, moving, horribly embarrassing 
study of maternal love and sacrifice. An emotionally starved 
woman whose unpleasant husband is at first unfaithful and then 
(apparently) syphilitic, lavishes all her choked affections on an 
adopted child. The woman tells the story in the first person, 
and through her eyes we see little Pierre forgiving his unjust 
teachers, shaming his beastly father, representing the infant Jesus 
at a pageant with impeccable piety, and showing enough snobbery, 
priggishness, financial sense and Oedipus complex to delight 
almost any mother’s heart. His death from meningitis was 
practically inevitable, and reads hardly more painfully than the 
earlier descriptions of his grave love and happiness. Strongly 
as one suspects the objectivity of little Pierre’s portrait, it is, I 
am afraid, impossible to doubt the sincerity and verisimilitude of 
the mother’s own feelings. I should like to believe that the book 
is a brilliant pot-boiler by one of those drunken ex-reporters who 
are traditionally supposed to specialise in this class of fiction, but 
I fear, nevertheless, that, spiritually at least, it is largely auto- 
biographical. And This Our Life is a well-composed and undeniably 
effective book that will certainly bring tears to the softer feminine 
eye and, perhaps, a lump to the simpler masculine throat. Thersites, 
however, as he blushes and wriggles in his chair, will rejoice that 


such stories are seldom so admirably written, and marvel that so 
much literary skill can be found in conjunction with so little 
criticism and self-restraint. 

Lovers Meeting is an entertaining specimen of the novel in which 
characters are whipped backwards and forwards in time in order 
to help them find a perfect love. In this instance the alterations 
are more complex than usual, and the two lovers begin in 1812, 
are magically transported to the present, forgetting their past ; are 
then carried back to 1812, where they remember the present, but 
not their previous 1812 (they find they can draw carburettors but 
not play the spinet); and then are taken back to the present, 
where—oh, never mind, it doesn’t really matter. None of this 
Dunnish behaviour, of course, is of great importance, but merely 
gives Lady Eleanor Smith an excellent opportunity to indulge her 
sense of colour in an historical setting, without committing her 
invention to the difficult task of creating historical characters to 
inhabit it. The story as a whole, though slight, is very enjoyable. 
We are shown several versions of the same affaire, amused by the 
spectacle of a drunken Regency peer affrighted by visions of air 
raids, and given many chances to show our superiority by spotting 
anachronisms and inconsistencies. Like Mr. Priestley, Lady 
Eleanor Smith is unwilling to let well alone, and tends to burden 
her pleasant fancies with needless metaphysics. But she is too 
good a novelist to sacrifice fun to philosophy, and Lovers Meeting 
remains an unusual and amusing fantasy. 

Two Novelettes (which, in spite of its author’s pseudonym, is 
patently by a lady) is nostalgically reminiscent of those novels of 
the late twenties in which everyone was titled, amoral and cynically 
witty, and where every encounter became a party, a liaison or a 
disaster. To-day, alas, the fun’s over, and although “ Quite a 
Gentleman ” tries desperately hard to make the old ghosts skip, 
his story is as painful and pathetic as an aged acrobat’s birthday 
benefit. The book is notable for an extravagant waste of 
paper. Of the 142 chapters comprising these novelettes, 74 are 
less than a third of a page in length, while many are far shorter : 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Brenda broke it off with Arthur Hanbury-Cotts. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Adelaide Cutlet was having her nails done. 


CHAPTER LII 
Mordred’s play was doing. 
CHAPTER LIII 
Prawna Villefranche was recovering at Juan-les-Pins. 
She had met Captain Plantlife. 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Few authors can boast that four complete chapters from his novel 
have been quoted in a review. JOHN Mair 


JOHN WESLEY 


The Journal of John Wesley. Abridged and Edited by Nora 
RatTcuirF. Nelson. 6s. 


It was a good idea to abridge Wesley’s Journal. The common 
reader would scarcely think of approaching it on other terms, and 
for once he can’t be blamed ; a book a million words long is very 
damping to curiosity. Yet not to know the Journal is stupid. 
This: volume, with its modest readable appearance, should break 
the ice. Miss Ratcliff has done her job extremely well ; she gets 
in something of everything, her preface is short but full of matter, 
and her few asides are well-judged. In brief, I have only one 
complaint—there should be an index. 

For this is not a book to skim and put down. It is a starting- 
point for the inquirer; it opens up, not one fascinating subject, 
but a whole complex of them. Take the social scene, for example. 
Wesley lived almost right through the eighteenth century, and 
during half that time the British Isles were his parish ; he knew 
more of England than all the poets, novelists and statesmen of the 
age put together. And he described exactly what he saw. There 
is nothing stranger than the breath of reality ; it seldom finds its 
way into books, we are not used to it, and don’t even know that 
we are not used to it—and here it rises from every page. Of 
course a whiff is too little ; all who relish the excitement will ask 
for more. 

And within that vast imaginative field there are any number 
of lesser fields. The preacher’s conquest of England: his char- 
acter: his queer affairs of the heart: his religious theory: his 
educational experiments: his quack doctoring: his work for 


social reform—every trail invites one, and leads far beyond the 
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range of this book. If it were not so, an abridgment of Wesley 
might be spared, for his interest much exceeds his charm as a 
diarist. 

I don’t say he is without charm. What the Journal wants is 


relief ; the style has been praised and it is quite pleasing, but the — 


attitude reminds one of a Scotch Sunday lasting all the year round. 
In Wesley’s view, the soul must never.take a day off. Laughter, 
“ trivial conversation,”’ innocent amusements are almost sin. The 
Christian should divide his time between work and God. Ofa 
victory celebration, he writes: “There was no noise, hurry, 
bonfires, fireworks in thesevenings ; and no public diversions. . . . 
A Christian holiday !’” That might be very well for him ; his days 
were full and varied enough, but you sometimes tronder that his 
converts found life worth living. He expected even babes of six 


to be serious and renounce the world. At Kingswood School, | 


it was: enacted that the children must never play—‘“ for she that 
plays when she is a child will play when she is a woman.” One 


can’t help being sorry for those poor.infants. Instead of playing, « 


they rose at four to pray, work or meditate for three hours till 
breakfast; and their only form of excitement was a religious 
crisis. Then it was the thing to “ roar lustily ” and tufn red or 
black in the face. But since human nature is elastic, for all we 
know it did them ne harm ; they may not even have been unhappy. 
And Wesley’s tender feeling for childhood is beyond doubt. 
In Sligo, he met a troop of urchins as godless as “ the wild ass’s 
colt ’’—and he was not more shocked than enchanted. “ Who 
can believe that these pretty little creatures ‘ have the wrath of 
God abiding on them ?’” 

What we find most impressive to-day is the “ enlargement of 
his heart’’ to the poor and simple. He was sublimely com- 
passionate--and in that respect he is for all time; apart from 
that, he was very much the child of his age. Nothing vexed him 
more than to be described as an “ enthusiast.”” He believed in 
lightning conversions; he thought it rational that a convicted 
sinner should scream and faint. But his own conversion had been 
quite mild, and the test he applied to all “ experience ” was its 
fruit in love and good works. Whereas not a few of the elect 
found it more convenient to test their works by the inner light. 

I talked with one who, by the advice of his Pastor, had very calmly 
and deliberately beat his wife with a large stick till she was black and 
blue almost from head to foot. And he insisted, “It was his duty 
so to do, because she was surly and ill-natured. And that he was full 
of faith all the time he was doing it, and had been so ever since! ” 
Wesley had much to bear from a refined form of this absurdity. 

He was always fighting “ enthusiasts,” not on account of their 
beliefs (in the Society, he boasted, “ we think and let think ’’), 
but on the ground that they were unprofitable ; they spent their 
time in “ biting and devouring one another ”’ and confusing the 
weaker brethren. Sometimes logic was on thei side. If you 
grant, as Wesley did, that “‘ whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin”: and if you grant that many Christians have been 
born again—there seems no excuse for denying their claim to 
infallibility. But such a claim is fatal to practice, and therefore 
Wesley denied it without scruple. If he had been consistent, he 
would never have achieved anything. For after all, it was an 
“ enthusiastic ’’ fit that had changed his life, and he soon found 
that other lives required the same influence ; although the drug 
might be poison, a grain of it was essential to every cure. So he 
administered the grain, and called it something else, and forbade 
the drug. He was a practical genius. And if love and good works 
can make a saint, he was a great saint. K. JOHN 


GROUP STUDY 


Nationalism. By a Stupy Group or Memsers of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press. 
I2s. 6d. 

Chatham House, along with PEP, has familiarised us with the 
“ group study ”’ method of approaching human problems. Experts 
meet, talk, draft memoranda and reports, circulate these, criticise, 
agree and disagree, thus gradually over a period of months building 
up a wide picture of the subject, fitted together rather like a jigsaw 
puzzle. The method is relatively rapid, inexpensive, and 
** guthoritative.”” 

Nationalism is such a group study, brilliantly conceived and 
executed, under the chairmanship of Professor E. H. Carr. It is 
also extremely well written and well edited, and throughout there 
are brilliant passages, paragraphs that shed a fresh bright light 
on national processes. Yet an “ unbiased scientific examination,” 


such as this study claims to be (p. v), should by definition be 
scientific, that is to say, objective, international, without distinct 
class, sex or national bias. This study contains sentences and 
sections which are unmistakably upper-class and British. For 
instance, the curious (curious for a scientist) “‘ defence ” of British 
character (p. 320) : 

The indictment is not an easy one to answer, although one point 
can be cleared up. The critic frequently weakens his case by implying 
that individual Englishmen are themselves hypocritical when they 
express moral indignation of such actions as the one quoted. This 
is certainly untrue. But the personal sincerity of the individual 
does not preclude the existence of that more deep-seated unconscious 
national hypocrisy which instinctively and unerringly produces at a 
given. moment.the appropriate moral principles to justify British 

In that quotation ‘we have a measure of the nationalism, the 
liberalism, and the etymological confusion in this study—con- 
fusing words with mental states (i.c., “ deep-seated unconscious 
national hypocrisy which instinctively ”). This word-confusion 
goes deep, because the group are writing about feeling, about 
abstractions, without having factually analysed how these feelings 
operate in practice among the different sorts of individuals con- 
cerned in a nation, race or state. 

The authors are aware of the danger of word-confusion. They 
have five introductory pages mainly about the word nationalism, 
and eventually define it as “a consciousness, on the part of in- 
dividuals or groups, of membership in a nation, or of a desire 
to forward the strength, liberty or prosperity of a nation, whether 
one’s own or. another” (p. xviii). This confusing. definition 
(e.g., raising the problem of group consciousness) is somewhat 
clarified two pages later: “ Nationalism has been used in the 
report to denote a consciousness of the distinctive character of 
different nations, including the one of which the individual is a 
member, and a desire to increase the strength, liberty and prosperity 
of nations ” (my italics; see also pp. 35, 320). Nowhere in the 
340 pages that follow is evidence adduced to show how far such 
favourable and conscious feeling does really exist among the 
people of different nations; its quantity and quality. Indeed, 
there is nothing from ordinary citizens in this study, though there 
is a great deal from and about learned persons and leaders. 

So the book has plenty of major assumptions about mass 
attitudes, unsubstantiated by direct evidence from the source. 
To cite just two of the many passages whose general validity, 
when applied to the mass of citizens who make up a nation, I 
should like to see tested by unbiassed scientific experiment in this 
country (or Germany) : 

p. xiv: The human mind is trained to classify experience in 
systematic and unified categories, so that it tends, unless checked, 
to attribute any phenomenon to a single cause. 

p. 251: Instinct, which may play a relatively large part in the 
formulation of a small group, tends to be of considerably smaller 
importance in the formation of a nation. 


Although necessarily selective, such quotations reflect the 
language and feelings of this study, the systematic and unified 
minds of those responsible for it, and their inadequate analysis 
of the mass processes on which the survival of nationalism 
ultimately depends—that chaos, bewilderment, apathy and fantasy 
which make up the “ consciousness” pattern of the mass of 
people, who left school before they were fifteen, and who compose 
the major part of any nation. 

So, having virtually ignored their own definition, having built 
up their own logical argument, the authors (if I understand them) 
come to their own graduate, British conclusion (p. 340) that the 
outlook for anything else but the existing system is at present 
gloomy, for “‘ the nation is the political unit, and nationalism the 
group symbol, of the present stage of civilisation.” Again, I 
wonder whether scientific investigation in Britain would show 
nationalism as the dominant group symbol; certainly there are 
several new group symbols of great importance, which have largely 
arisen since the.last war, and about which this study seems 
insufficiently aware—Hollywood, Littlewood, Blackpool, Buchman, 
Petulengro, Unilever and Arsenal. If you ignore them, it is some- 
times difficult to understand what is happening to our own national 
civilisation in its present struggles. Many intelligent people are 
experiencing that difficulty. 

I have emphasised what I feel are the doubtful elements in this 
important study, because with such a distinguished work, one so 
easily accepts everything as the final word. The study has had 
the benefit of contributions or assistance from sixteen professors, 
one peer, three knights and twenty-six other experts to whom 
acknowledgments are made. How much more it might have 
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benefited if this terrific team had included a single fieldworker, 
or even a single female. And why not someone who has to deal 
directly with people’s group symbols, make direct contact with the 
consciousness of ordinary people? Mr. Middleton, Herbert 
Hodge, Itma, Schiaparelli, Gracie Fields, Beaverbrook, Patience 
Strong, Fernandel or Trotzky ? Tom HARRISSON 


VARIOUS LIVES 
Still Eastward Bound. By Joun Linpszy. Rich and Cowan. 


15s. 

Lancashire for Me. By T. THomrson. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

The Lest Republic. By Gustav BAUMANN and ELFRIEDA 
Bricut. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Surveyor’s Trek. By Davim ANDERSON. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

I Found Africa. By H. VAN Nes Auten. Hale. 12s. 6d. 


Perhaps autobiographies should be exempt from examination 
by critics during their author’s lifetime. Here in matter as well 
as in manner authors are vulnerable. In criticising a man’s auto- 
biography one is commenting on his history, talents, opinions and 
on his character as well. It is hard to go so far without seeming 
unpleasantly personal. Authors are easily wounded anyway, 
authors of autobiographies must be doubly so. The reason for 
this apologetic introduction is Mr. John Lindsey’s Still Eastward 
Bound. Mr. Lindsey’s book enlists one’s sympathies for him in 
his struggle to earn a living, it remains a most unsympathetic 
work. At the age of 30 Mr. Lindsey has 15 published books to 
his name, novels and biographical studies. He writes easily and 
fluently of a childhood in Suffolk, schooldays at Frinton and 
Hurstpierpoint, of schoolmastering and trying to make a living 
by writing. There are lots of incidents, his triumphs and dis- 
comfitures are frankly recorded. His reflections as he ambles 
along, though pompous and often truistic, are not without interest. 
His enthusiasms for unheard of geniuses, and his habit of using this 
book as a medium to pay off old debts of friendship as well as old 
scores are depressing. There is a hollow ring, too, when a writer 
keeps coyly referring to publishers as “ my good friend Mr. X. X, of 
Y and Z,” and something hideously boring when the information 
is added that “ Y and Z is not to be confused with X and W.”’ 
The whole thing rather reminds one of those dismal caricatures 
one finds in pubs, in which the publican, looking young and military 
and holding a cocktail glass, is labelled “the genial host.” But 
these are flaws subsidiary to the main fault of Mr. Lindsey’s 
book—its lack of imagination. Mr. Lindsey in recalling an event 
indicates that it was significant to him but utterly fails to recreate 
it for his reader. This list of the years and names of an ordinary 
life, sentimental, arch and sub-spiteful by turn makes mediocre 
reading. 

If truisms could kill a book, Mr. T. Thompson’s would be dead 
from the start, for he is a rustic philosopher. Lancashire for Me, 
a Little Autobiography is cast in the form of a series of discursive 
subjective essays, with personal experience as the link. Mr. 
Thompson is a Lancashire Elia with, instead of poets and books, 
a background of fish and chip shops and cotton mills. Like Mr. 
Middleton and Will Rogers and a good many others of the kind, 
he is essentially a good man, full of kindness, tolerance, affection 
and common sense. There isno rancour in him. Mr. Thdémp- 
son’s parents were really poor, and he himself went out to work at 
the age of ten. From this heartbreaking start he broke away by 
way of bookbinding and an interest in art. To-day he is well 
known for his Lancashire dialect books as for his Northern Regional 
broadcasts. His style is a model of simplicity and clarity and 
this book, in which he has written about Gracie Fields and Cup 
Finals, Bury Black Puddings and writing for films, is at least 
very endearing. 

In some ways Gustav Baumann, whose memoir is published as 
The Lost Republic, is like Mr. Thompson. Simple and honourable 
he loved his native Orange Free State and the Boers and black men 
amongst whom he lived. Born in 1858, he was a surveyor who 
spent most of his working life establishing the boundaries of farms 
in what was then a newly settled country. In his profession he 
was successful. At the outbreak of the Boer War he was Surveyor- 
General the Republic, and during the war a member of the Krygs- 
raad. It is recorded here in an introductory chapter that when he 
read his manuscript to his wife she said: “ Do read it, it is so 
boring, it will send me to sleep.”’ In fact, it is the sort of stuff 
of which conversation is made in simple communities. There 


are endless anecdotes of early days, of the discovery of diamonds, 
wild men who drank beer out of chamber pots in public and half- 


caste women whose descendants have become the best families. 
But while his early consciousness of the soil erosion which is 
following the South African habit of burning pasture to save the 
trouble of cutting the grass, and his generally humane attitude 
towards the natives (not averse from an occasional flogging though) 
do him credit, his conversation set down without his background 
of pinkish parched veld, distant mountains and coffee on the 
stoep is thin and a little shapeless. There is not enough material 
here to make an important book. 

Mr. David Anderson was at Rugby and Cambridge. He went 
to Nigeria to survey. Surveyor’s Trek is an account of events 
leading up to and the 18 months of his stay in Nigeria. Mr. 
Anderson starts nervously. He is the public school man who 
writes a good letter rather than the literary pro. He is faintly 
humorous about himself, tolerant of companions, and when 
nothing else is happening he can describe the scenery deftly. 
Once in Nigeria, however, the machinery begins to work more 
smoothly, and he has produced an admirable picture of a wild and 
woolly country dotted with English gentlemen bureaucrats, 
devoted to duty, and thinking of games and home. Throughout 
Mr. Anderson does the Old School credit. He finds to his surprise 
that he can control the boys (one of them is called Rhubarb, of 
course) and live in a tent in an intolerable climate. Tremendous 
news from England is that a friend has won the amateur golf 
championship. He has a horse called the Mighty Wurlitzer 
because of its amorous trumpetings on approaching any other 
horse. He can quote Stevenson, refer to César Franck or Mozart, 
and he can produce a wonderful piece of sententiousness like 
“* When I plunge my hand into the pot pourri of mémory.”” That 
one can laugh at him as well as with him, does not make the book 
any less amusing. It is lively, intelligent and informative, and 
of the five books here reviewed the most worth the money. 

One of Mr. Anderson’s choice pieces of information is that in 
Nigeria Lord Trenchard is still remembered by his native nick- 
name Mai Handcuff. Mr. Van Nes Allen, if we are to believe 
I Found Africa, lingers in the memory of Liberia as Boung-Goom- 
Bah—the Hunter Who Shoots in the Head. Mr. Allen is an 
American stripling who went to Liberia as an adjunct to a mission, 
with the intention of killing some animals. His style approaches 
the bogus lyricism of Oxford-Grouping sob brothers, he is pain- 
fully goody goody. His language is besotted with the cliches of 
American film trailers. He speaks of the Haunted Forest (Mr. 
Anderson would say the view reminded him of Windsor Great Park), 
Ju Ju and so on with bated breath and capital letters. At the end 
of the book it is almost a relief to remember that Liberia does after 
all exist to export rubber to the United States. Nevertheless, and 
in spite of all its faults, J Found Africa contains much crude 
excitement and would aimost certainly make acceptable reading 
for unsophisticated under 14s with a leaning towards Winchester 
repeaters, elephant guns and the rest of the bag of tricks. 

GRAHAM BELL 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 526 


Set by Doll Tearsheet 


In a country rectory a clergyman has now for six months given 
a home to his wife’s parents, on whose financial aid he has since 
his marriage been largely dependent. He is anxious for them to 
return to their house on the outskirts of London and equally 
anxious not to give offence. The usual prizes of two guineas and 
half a guinea are offered for the best suggestions of how to 
achieve his aim. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, March 15th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 


The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1. 


Seventy-fourth Annual Report, year ending 31st December, 1939. 


TOTAL INCOME £7,048,840. 
TOTAL ASSETS exceed £34,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £52,623,000, including the sum of £2,638,836 paid in 


the Life Branches during 1939. 


CRDINARY BRANCH. 


A Reversionary Bonus of £1 5s. Od. per cent. has been added to the Sums 
Assured under participating policies. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
A sum of £245,000 has been set aside for the benefit of Industrial Policyholders. 
All classes of Life, Fire, Motor, Accident and General Insurance 
business transacted. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.I.A., F.F.A. JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A. 
DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER CHAIRMAN & GENERAL MANAGER 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 524 


Set by Roger Marvell 
Mr. Augustus John has accepted re-election for the Royal Academy. 
A first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half a Guinea 
are offered for the best comment in prose or verse. 


Report by Roger Marvell 


I have often wondered where the enthusiasts for Royal Academy 
painting could be discovered, but the large field of competitors has thrown 
little light on this enigma. Little Billee sums up neatly the general 
verdict : 

When John, in now quite distant days, 
Joined the array of the R.As., 

Some murmured “ He’s no longer young ; 
Perhaps it’s time that he was hung ” ; 
Others predicted change of mind 

And crowed when, later, he resigned ; 
But none foresaw this final woe— 

Do freed birds back to cages go ? 

Oh, no, John, no, John, no, John, no! 

Several contributors used ingeniously this quotation from the old 
song. 

Willy Tadpole ended with ribaldry : 


But since he was so much the vogue, 

Said they “‘ We’ll catch and keep the rogue 
To turn the stile. It’s certain Gus 

Draws better than the rest of us.” 


The shortest, and most malicious, comment was Charles Pugmire’s 
“Home, John!” But I cannot believe that Mr. John’s spiritual home 
is Burlington House. Gerald Summers produced a lovely rhyme : 


O Golly! That Academy ! 

So snug, so Alma Tademy, 

—Though some may think it mad o’ me, 
It fairly makes me cry. 


Noel Lawson, David Freeman, Nancy Gunter and M. Cassel sent 
some of the best entries, but I think the prizes should be divided 
between Johnny Dog, Uriah Heap and Shira. 


“ LOYALTIES ” 


Leaving the Boys, it’s not easy you know, just for a Principle—thar 
made you go. You stuck by your pals when you thought they were 
right, a friend to the outcast, prepared for a fight. 

But the Bugle has Sounded, the Empire’s on Guard ; to hold aloof 
NOW would be selfish and hard. Your Academy needs you! So back 
you must go with Llewellyn, Matania, Munnings and Co. They’re 
Art-cotton mixture ? But you’re dyed-in-the-wool. Stick fast to your 
Colours !—Augustus John Bull ! 

(Not by Patience Strong.) 

O blessed age! When now we see 
Men turn to sweet humility : 
Hitler licks Stalin’s boots a little, 
And Mr. Pollitt licks his spittle ; 
Dogs to their vomit now are gone, 
Academicians to their John. 


JOHNNY Doc 


UrIAH HEAP 


THE STORY OF AUGUSTUS 
Augustus was a famous lad 
And many arty friends he had 
T’Academy accepts with joy 
T’opinion of this grand old boy. 


But one day, one courageous day, ’ 
They scream’d out: “ Take this thing away ! 

This nasty picture take away ! 

We won’t have this thing hung to-day.” 


Next day, now look, this picture shows 
Such talent, that Augustus grows 

So angry, that he feel quite ill 

With indignation, crying still— 

*‘ I passed this picture, who dare say, 

* Take the nasty thing away! ’ 

I’m hanged if it’s not hung to-day ! ” 


The third day came—oh, what a sin! 
Augustus bust with rage within. 

His wrathful resignation sent 

To fools devoid of judg-e-ment. 

And as he turned to go away, 

He heard a hurdy-gurdy play 

“* See you again, some other day.” 


Look at him now, the time has come! 
They’ve offered him a sugar plum 
Crowned is Augustus’ silver head 


Once more an R.A.—strife is dead. SHIRA 


WEEK-END CROSSWORD 522 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
* CROSSWORDS,” ro Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


1 3 


4 5 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 


6 





Sheila Stockman, 28 Pemberley Avenue, Bedford 


ACROSS 


1. Rooted cutting of 
normal value. (7) 


5. Same as the first 
of 4. (7) 

9. Would give one a 
yield of 14 pounds. 
(9) 

10. Speed levies. (5) 


11. A hot word. (4) 


12. Royal ornitholo- 
gical collection. (10) 


14. Philosophically 
these heights are 
taken with their 
opposites. (8) 


16. Breaks the mosaic 
ordér. (6) 


18. Belonging to the 
car club ? (6) 


19. One tack breaks 
in a hundred 
thousand. (8) 

22. “ Then the signal 
was made for the 
to anchor.” 





(10) 

3. May be a painful 
eye opener. (4) 

26. Leaves a_ great 
deal to chance of 
course. (5) 

27. Have they his- 
torical leaves ? (9) 
28. Result of over- 
stepping it. (7) 

29. Egyptian toaster. 
(7) 


DOWN 

1. Deadly way to gain 
commission. (7) 

2. A tidey race in the 
North. (5) 

3. They answer a bit 
sniffily no doubt. 
(4) 

4. The drink that’s 
left. (8) 

5. How creepers turn 
over a new leaf? 
(6) 

6. Rowing volumes. 
(10) 

7. The men in 
Detroit lack nothing. 
(9) 

8. Formerly military 
officers of flag rank. 


(7) 


13. People in Bath 
mix them to their 
liking. (10) 

15. A bewitching 
singer ? (9) 

17. Does 
drawings 
ably. (8) 
18. Entertains, with 
stories about the 
weather perhaps. (7) 

20. Clipper’s way. 
(7) 

21. Takes the air 
without the motor. 
(6) 

24. Notice of an 
intended hindrance? 
(5) 

25. Apostates in- 
variably have such 
an unprepossessing 
outlook. (4) 


heavenly 
presum- 
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London 


and Provincial 


Amusements 


OPERA 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1. 
2d. bus fr. Piccadilly. (Ter. 1672) 9d. to 7s. 6d. Next Week: 
WEDNESDAY : 7, LA TRAVIATA (new Production). 
THURSDAY : 7, MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
SATURDAY : 2. FAUST. 
SATURDAY : AM BUTTERFLY. 


THEATRES 


ARTS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Box Office (10 a.m.-8 p.m.) Tel. Cambridge 2000. 
‘ues.—Sat., March 5-9. NIGHTLY at 7.30. 
Matinees, Thurs. and Sat., at 2.30. 
THE MARLOWE SOCIETY present © 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA AND THE A.D.C. 
APOLLO. Ger. 2663. Evenings at 8. ~A oe. Mons.) 


Matinees, Wed > Sat 
GODFREY TEARLE, "ANGELA BADDEL EY in 
EMLYN WILLIAMS’ Play 


“THE LIGHT OF HEART” 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) “FRI., Mar. 15th, at 8. 
(subsequently, 6.9 & 8.40. 1st. Mat., Sat., Mar. 16, 2.30.) 
RONALD FRANKAU in A New Revue 
“BEYOND COMPERE” 
with Ted Ray, Renee Roberts, Gerry Fitzgerald. 


GLOBE. Ger. 1592. hasnt 
Mats., WEDS. and SATS.., 
EDITH EVANS. PEGGY ASHCROFT in 
COUSIN MURIEL 


By Clemence Dane. 


HAYMARKET. wi. 9832. Evgs. 8.15 (ex. Mons.). 
Matinees: WED., THUR. & SAT., 2.30. 
Michael REDGRAVE, Audrey MILDMAY in 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
A GLYNDEBOURNE PRODUCTION 


PHOENIX. (Tem. 8611.) Com., Wed., Mar. 13, at 8. 
Matinees, Thurs. & Sat 2.30. 
JESSIE MATTHEWS & SONNIE HALE 
invite you to 
“COME OUT TO PLAY!” 
A New Song, Dance and Comedy Show 


PICCADILLY. (Ger. 4506.) Evgs., - “ (ex. Mons.) 
Mats., Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 
SYBIL THORNDIKE, EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


THE CORN IS GREEN 
A COMEDY BY EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


























. at 8.30. 














QUEEN’S. Ger. 4si7. Evgs. 6.15 & 9 (ex. Mons.) 
Matinees, Saturdays, at 2 
BEATRICE LILLIE BOBB’ °HOWES 


and FRED EMNEY in 
ALL CLEAR REVUE 


SAVILLE. Tem. gort. 8.15. Wed., Th., Sat., 2.30. 


RUNAWAY LOVE 


GEORGE GEE, BARRY LUPINO, BILLY MAYERL, 
BE. Fawcett, E. Cannon, T. Lupmo, M. SANprorp. 








STRAND. (Tem. 2660. ats 8. ate yy Th. & Sat., 2.30. 
ROBERTSON HARE. AL DRAYTON in 
SPOTTED DICK 

A new farce by Ben TRAVER 
“ YOU WILL LAUGH AND LAUGH AND LAUGH.” 


TORCH. (Slo. 9966.) Nightly -—"w ex.) at 8.0, 
DENNIS ARUNDELL i 
THIS MAN WAS HENRY 
By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
Produced by ROBERT HARRIS 
Members (1s. p.a.) only. Prices ss. 9d., 3s. 6d., Is. 9d. 


UNITY. Bus. 5391.) EVENINGS, ex. Mons., 7.30. 
Opens Tuesday next, March 12th. 
THE STAR TURNS RED 
By SEAN O’CASEY 
Members only. 1/6, 2/6,3/6. (Sub.1/-p.a. Share r/-.) 


VICTORIA PALACE. ic. 1317. 3rd YEAR. 
TWICE NIGHTLY, 6.0 and 8.30 p.m. 
LUPINO LANE in 
ME AND MY GIRL 
with TEDDIE ST. DENIS 
OVER 1,300 PERFORMANCES 


WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. 8/6 to 2/6, bookable. 
Nightly (ex. Mon.), at 8.0. Wed., Th., Sat., 2.30. 
BEATRIX LEHMANN in EUGENE O'NEILL’ Ss 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 
LAST WEEKS LAST WEEKS. __ 


WYNDHAWM’S. Adjoins Leicester Sq. Tube Stn. 
Two Performances Daily (ex. Mon.) at 6 and 8.40 
(Tem. Bar 3028) GORDON HARKER in 
SALOON BAR 
Mervyn Johns. Anna Konstam. _ 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
is now back again at the MERCURY THEATRE, Notting 
Hill Gate. Nightly at 8, and three matinees weekly at 
2.30 on Wed., Thurs., Sat. Highest price 6s. ; Mondays 
and Tuesdays 3s. 6d. Over 1,000 performances of T. 
S. Eliot’s masterpiece since 1935. Ring Park 5700. 


























FILM 


ACADEMY Cinema, 165 Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
SACHA GUITRY 


in his amusi historical diversion 
“ REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES” (a) 
Magnificent Spectacle and ee Wit. 











EXHIBITION 











THE CHINESE TREASURE 
CHEST 


is exhibiting Wedding and Birthday Presents from China, 
also Chinese Robes, Jewellery, Dress Accessories, etc., 


at 
HOTEL REMBRANDT, S.W.7 
(opposite Brompton Oratory) 
March 12th-13th, 10.30-8.30 p.m. 
Admission Free 


Pre-war prices from half a crown to Ten Guineas. 





RESTAURANTS 

"THERE service crowns your table, inepiciting, urbane. 
Cooking most masterly rules in Maiden Lane. 

RULES, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden (licensed till 

midnight). Estd. 1780. 0 


REEK RESTAURANT. The White | 


Tower, 
1 Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road. Museum 


2187. For Greek and Near Eastern food and wines at 
their best. Shashliks, Stuffed Vine-leaves, Raki, Retsina 
wine, etc. Business as usual. Open on Sundays. 








A*S. yourself at The Book Wine Restaurant facing | 


British Museum, where you can also read “ The 
New Statesman” 


HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, Etc. 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted | 


_— let. Most inaccessible cottage within 60 miles 
London and 6 miles E. Sussex coast. Surrounded 
by forest, where wild deer still roam. This well-pro- 
ioned old stone tiled cottage is 4 mile from nearest 
ane, only approachable by car in high summer, otherwise 
foot or farm cart. Large studio with balcony hall, 
dining room, four bedrooms (running water), several 
attics, kitchen, etc. The whole newly panelled, painted 
decorated. No electricity, Elsan sanitation, water hand- 
pumped from well, Calor gas heating and cooking. 





and take out a subscription. MUS. | 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


L ONDON COUNTY COUNCII 
APPOINTMENT OF EDUCATION OFFICER 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 

Education Officer at a salary of £2,500, rising biennially 
by £250 to £3,000 a year. There are no age limits for 
candidates. 

Applications must be made on the official form, copies 
of which, giving particulars as to duties and conditions 
attaching to the appointment, can be obtained by send- 
i a stamped addressed foolscap envelope marked 

ucation Officer”’ to the Clerk of the Council, The 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 

The latest time for receiving applications is Monday, 
April 1sth, 1940. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

E. C. H. SALmMon, 
Clerk of the Council. 
N AN with good éegne quad for Maths. and Sienna, 
growing co-educational school, 20 miles London. 
Dalton and Project work. 40 children, 8-17. Interest in 
music, athletics, added qualification. Pleasant locality. 
Opportunities social contacts. Only moderate salary 
possible at present. Box 6969. 
OUNG woman, with varied secretarial experience, 
seeks responsible work offering scope to keen, active 
ieeeiigenee. ox 6945. 


E X-INT ERIOR decorator, urgently requires pro- 
4 gressive job. Adaptabie, intelligent, young lady, 
Art School training. Anything, anywhere. 


Box 6581. 


lyping 


XPERIENC ED, educated Scotswoman 36 seeks 
post as secretary, or secretary-housekeeper. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 6974. 


AMBRIDGE woman graduate, experienced secretary, 
requires interesting post with statesman or writer 


Box 6986 


FOUNG and experienced Cook-General (German 

refugee with working permit) seeks post with pro- 
fessional or business couple in London. Box 697 

7OUNG woman Graduate (B.Sc. Eco 

research and statistics, 

part or full time. 


experience 
wants research work cither 
Moderate salary. Box 58s, C. Vernon 


; and Sons, Ltd., 10 Charterhouse Street, E.C.1 


Lovely garden with 1,000 sq. ft. flagged terrace, on S. | 


aspect with 16 acres of land. Rent only 8s. per week, 
rates negligable, fittings and some furniture left by 
arrangement. Box 6983 


AK TIMBERED converted Farmhouse. 
sitting, five bedrooms (two small), kitchen, bath- 
room, two w.c.s. Modern conveniences. 
electric light, main water. Garden. Telephone. Agri- 
cultural country Main road A-414, six miles west 
Chelmsford. Freehold {1,500 (part might remain). 
Would let on Repairing Lease three years or longer. 
Vacant possession April sth. 








Buckinghamshire. ce er Ws te 
HILTERNS. Cottage vacant, near Nettlebed. 2 


Two large 


Garage, own | 


Miss Laycock, Wendover, | 


bedrooms, sittingroom, kitchen, promising garden. | 
| 


Quiet. Box 699s. ie ane) 


FURNISHED or unfurnished for duration. r Sharm- 
ing modernised oldish house, 5 bed, 2 large recep., 





needs occupying. 
garden development near Birmingham. Vic. 1533. 


OW rent. 
newly painted ; 
room, kitchen, bathroom. Kensington, near Park. 
*Phone : Western $926 (mornings). 


O LET furnished: six-roomed cottage, elected in 
middle of beautiful wood. Reasonable. Peaceful 
(ideal author, children, etc.). Box 69% 





OOM, unfurnished, with use of kitchen, or inex- 
pensive small flat, wanted by man. Preferable 
Central London. Full particulars to Box 6987. 


[* secluded country house, wooded garden, large room, 
redecorated suit occupier, ideal for mother and 
child. Modern conveniences. Full board. 35 miles 
London, 18 Cambridge, £2} weekly. Box 6979. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE FLATS overlooking Primrose 
Hill, N.W.1. One furnished, exceptional modern 
equipment, _from 25s. 6 months minimum. _ Box 698 
W 8. 4-roomed det. cottage in quiet street. £125 p.a. 
_or furnished, 34 gns. p.w. Box 6970. 
» RONDESBU RY. Self-contained flat—short or long 
lease—furnished or unfurnished; 3 large rooms 
bath a and w.c. 31 Exeter Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2052. 
H{IGHGA: TE. Bed-sitting room in modern fiat 


Central heating; c.h.w.; large grounds tennis. 
2ss._ Bou 6994-_ 
LOOMSBURY. 43 Mecklenburgh Square. Ter 


3255. Small, quiet, furnished flatlet. 


WANTED unfurnished cottage near 
__ or in Chilterns. Vic. 1533. 


Letchwort! 

 ANDERSTEAD, 12 miles London (neutral area), 5 
. bedrooms, 3 sitting. Detd. Freehold. Best position 
in district. Near 2 stns. 30 mins.,town. £2,000 (£1,60c 
could remain), or might let. "Phone Roberts, Holborn 3216. 


} OME for one or two people. 
Lovely garden, suitable small market 


Unfurnished small house with garden; | 
three bedrooms, large drawing- | 


QUM MER in rural Chipperfield, Hertfordshire 
‘ 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


DUPLICATING (Testimonials, Reports, etc. 
TYPEWRITING (Theses, Plays, etc 
SHOR THAND—Verbatim or condensed reporting. 
METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING AND 
REPORTING OFFICES, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
Tel. : Holborn 6182 
YPEWRITING of all descriptions including French, 
Itahan and German. LADbroke 1278 after 7 p.m. 


~AC SIMIL E letters, duplicating, et WYNN SIMPSON 
1934) Lrp., 124 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. HOL. 
78. 


‘[T YREWRITING, with intelligence and accuracy 
Prompt, low rates. ELsizE NEwTon, 1 Parton Street 
W.C.1. HOLborn 1169. 


ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


Fu RNISHE D apartments to let. Delightful large light 
divan studio rooms. 17s. 6d.,25s. 6 Belsize Square 
N.W.3. PRI. 3426. 


Moderate Studio 


available. “ Pilgrims,’’ Shoreham, Kent 


44, MECKLENBURGH Square roy flat, in- 
furnished. Second floor room furnished or 
unfurnished. Terminus 4316 


YHAR MING Bijou Guest House, newly decorated 
and furnished. Hot and cold. Garden. Rooms, 
including breakfast, dinner, bath, light 35 weekly 
Few minutes Marble Arch and near Tube Station 
80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI. 193 


( AKLEY COURT 29 Oakley Street, Chelsea 

FLA. 9864. Large, well furnished, divan room 
H. & C 355 with breakfast Smaller 25 and {1 
Am ple bathroor A.R.P. sheiter 


(CONVENIENT CENTRAL Divan ! 1 
garden juare Every requirement Wartime 


terms Resident Proprietress 4 Talb Square, W.2 
2 minutes Paddington and Lancaster Gate Statior 
P! EASANT furnished rooms, 14s. to 2‘ \ 
22 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3 Primrose 1043 
W + Young bachelor has excellent accommodation 
for another man in pleasant Bedford Park fiat 
Garden, garage. Very moderate expenses. Box 6967 


B' SINESS girl seeks semi or unfurnished root 
kitcher Moderate rent. N.W. London. Box ¢ 


| 


daily access London. 2} guinea 
1 
| 


a 
Langley 7876. 


GROUP ACCOMMODATION 


(CSOnraxes ES or summer irs in be : ym- 

modated, late July and carl August Inclusive 
terms Further particulars from the Bursar, Cambridge 
[raining College for Women, Cambridge (in a reception 
area 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By CYNICUS 


THE NEW WAR LOAN—SHOULD A PROGRESSIVE PAPER GIVE TIPS ?— 
GOLD SHARES 


Tue £300 million issue of 3 per cent. War Loan 1955-59 at par 
has come earlier than the City expected. I am inclined to think 
that it may be ante-dating the issue of private savings out of 
public spending. The Government’s expenditures for the financial 
year ending this month have fallen far short of the Chancellor’s 
expectations. The deficit is now calculated at only £690 millions 
against a Budget estimate of £938 millions. I am also inclined 
to think that if the Chancellor had postponed the issue for another 
month or two he could have borrowed more cheaply. The 
reinvestment of funds repatriated from America had already 
begun to exert an upward pressure on security prices. If this 
was the lightning effect of the first Treasury requisitioning order 
(and rather a paltry list of securities at that) what would be the 
effect of the second, third and fourth requisitioning orders ? 
Prices on the Stock Exchange would undoubtedly soar and Govern- 
ment stocks would be standing at much higher levels than they 
are to-day. Was the Treasury afraid of inflating security prices 
too fast? There is all the difference in the world between an 
inflation of capital values following on a controlled fall in the 
rate of interest and the uncontrolled inflation of commodity prices. 
If the Treasury had waited till the funds from, say, its second 
requisitioning list haa been reinvested in the market it could 
probably be borrowing on cheaper terms than 3 per cent. at par. 
As it is, National Defence 3 per cent. bonds 1953-58 were already 
standing at 101} to yield £2 19s. 3d. per cent. flat and £2 16s. 9d. 
per cent. to redemption before the new issue was announced. It 
has now dropped to 100}. 
* * * 

Should a progressive paper give tips? It is a question which 
should be set in one of our competitions, and I would gladly give 
a guinea for a convincing (and final) answer. To reply that a 
progressive paper must give tips as long as progressive readers 
want them (as seems to be the case) is perhaps neither convincing 
nor final. There is probably a strong feeling among the readers 
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who dislike tips that the-City is an indecent institution and that 
it is immoral to make any profit at all out of any of its rackets. 
I often feel like that myself. When I leave the City in the evening 
I always like, if possible, to have a bath, so that I can come clean 
to enjoy the scandalous conversation of my non-City or non- 
capitalist friends. But there are many institutions in this 
democratic world which are wicked in great or less degree and 
which require as much reform as the City. Parliament, for 
example. Politics is perhaps the greatest of all rackets, but as 
long as we pursue a democratic system the House of Commons, 
in spite of its political racketeering, must stay. So with the Cityt 
As long as we operate a capitalist system the City can do a grea. 
deal of economic good in spite of its occasional crooks, its financial 
racketeers and its often indecent profits and commissions. It is 
essential, for example, while we retain private capital and allow 
the private individual to retain possession of his savings, to have 
in the City a market-in which these savings can be transferred 
from one owner to another. That is why the Stock Exchange 
exists. And because it enables the owners of savings to retain a 
certain degree of liquidity, it facilitates the raising of new capital 
by entrepreneurs and promotes the economic well-being of the 
country. So I approach the problem with a desire to eliminate 
the crooks but not the Stock Exchange. 
* * * 


Now for the case of tips. When Capitalist A buys on the 
Stock Exchange a block of shares from Capitalist B at £1,000 
and later on, after a market rise, re-sells the same stock to 
Capitalist C at £2,000, all that happens is a transfer of savings 
from one capitalist pocket to another. The Government is not 
normally concerned except to see that the market rise does not 
divert too much of the credit stream to the Stock Exchange or 
lead to a dangerous boom in any section of trade or industry. 
Within these limits it is quite in order to let capitalists exploit 
each other in the market, and if a City Editor can give tips to 
readers so that they can exploit the capitalists, he should receive 
a medal for meritorious conduct. (It will be rare.) Directors 
may, of course, abuse their position in giving tips. Not so the 
City Editor, for if a director tells anything to a journalist it is 
at the director’s own risk. Directors, we know, are not supposed 
to tell, but, directors being human, leakages will occur. Some- 
times the leakage is wicked enough to lead to a first-class scandal. 
Even City Editors have been known to expose them. But the 
remedy is not to abolish company boards but to educate the 
directors, morally and ethically. Remember that directors are 
free to buy their own shares and that the instructions they give 
to their brokers are often sufficient to set a market rise going. 
Often their inside information is worthless, but for them to 
back their own views may be justifiable speculation. And if a 
market in securities is to remain healthy and active, speculation 
is not only necessary but desirable—within bounds. But it is 
not really my intention to advocate speculation among readers 
of this progressive paper. Gambling I abhor, and constant 
speculation on the Stock Exchange should be left to the City 
professional. It is a mug’s game for the layman. All that I claim 
is to comment on market trends with as much economic intelligence 
as I possess (so help me, Keynes) and as much “ inside informa- 
tion,’ as I can collect from ignorant directors and tight-lipped 
Civil Servants. And, as one mug to another, it is a dog’s life. 


* * * 


I would not follow the rise in South African gold shares. The 
decision of the Cape Government not to appropriate the proceeds 
of sales of gold above 150s. an ounce but to levy instead a special 
contribution of 9 per cent. on taxable income (before deduction 
of redemption allowances) was designed merely to promote the 
mining of low-grade ore and keep open certain mines which would 
otherwise have closed down. By the special contribution the 
gold mining industry as a whole will contribute practically the 
same amount in taxation as it did before. The established 
producers of medium or high grade ore are not greatly helped 
and their shares are not likely to appreciate, unless some further 
sharp rise in the price of gold is anticipated. But who would bet 
on that? America, with its huge and embarassing stock of gold, 
would not care to have such a fall in sterling as would upset their 
dollar economy. And there is no reason to suppose that sterling 
need fall under the weight o: war purchases while the British 
Government goes on requisitioning its nationals’ holdings of 
American securities and keeps in reserve the Anglo-French stock 
of gold. And at the end of this war who would dare to say that 
there will not be another “ gold scare ”’ ? 
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3% WAR LOAN, 1955-1959 





Interest payable half-yearly on the 15th APRIL and 15th OCTOBER. 





ISSUE OF £300,000,000. 





A first payment of £1:10s. per £100, being a full half-year’s interest, will be made on the 15th October, 1940. 





PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS : 


On Application , . 
On Monday, [5th April, 1940 


: ‘ . £10 per Cent. 
. ‘ ‘ £90 - 


£100 per Cent. 








This Loan is an investment authorised by « “The Trustee Act, 


1925,” ouk ect as regards securities payable to bearer to the 


provisions of Section ? of that Aet. 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tae BANK OF 
ENGLAND, are authorised to receive applications for the 
above Loan. 

Applications must be for sums of £100 or for multiples 
thereof. No allotment will be made for a less amount than 
£100 of the Loan. 

The Principal of and Interest on the Loan will be a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed, the Loan will be repaid at par 
on the i5th October, 1959, but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve 
to themselves the right to redeem the Loan, in whole or in 
part, by drawings or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, 
the 15th October, 1955, on giving three calendar months’ 
notice in the London Gazelle. 

The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and 
at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast. Holdings may be in the form of: 

(1) Inseribed Stock “ transferable in the Books ” subject 

to the provisions of the Government and other 
Stocks (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939 ; 
(2) Registered Stock “ transferable by Deed”; or 
(3) Bonds to Bearer in denominations of £100, £200, 
£500, £1,000 and £5,000 ; 
The several holdings will be interchangeable without payment 
of any fee. Stock will be transferable in sums which are 
multiples of one penny. 

Transfers and Bonds will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Interest on the Loan will be paid half-yearly on the 
15th April and 15th October. Interest on Stock will be paid 
by warrants transmitted by post and Income Tax will be 
deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. Interest 
on Bonds to Bearer will be paid by Coupon. 

Stock or Bonds of this Issue and the interest payable from 
time to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all United 
Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown 
in the manner directed by the Treasury that they are in the 
beneficial ownership of persons who are neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Further, the interest payable from 
time to time in respect of Stock and Bonds of this Issue will 
be exempt from United Kingdom Income Tax, present or 
future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the 
Treasury that the Stock or Bonds are in the beneficial owner- 
ship of persons not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Where the interest is exempt from tax, Coupons on Bonds 
to Bearer will be paid without deduction if accompanied by 
a declaration of ownership in such form as may be required 
by the Treasury. 


The allowance of these exemptions from taxation is, 
however, subject to the provisions of any law present or 
future of the United Kingdom directed to preventing avoidance 
of taxation by persons domiciled, resident or ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom, and in particular the interest 
will not be exempt from Income Tax where, under any such 
provision, it falls to be treated for the purpose of the Income 
Tax Acts as income of any person resident or ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of 
£10 per Cent., will be received at the Bank of Engiand, Loans 
Office, E.C.2. In case of partial allotment the balance of the 
amount paid as deposit will be refunded by cheque 

Payment of the balance due on the 15th April, 1940, must 
be accompanied by the relative Allotment Letter giving 
instructions for the inscription or registration of the Stock 
allotted, or for the issue of temporary Bond Certificates to 
Bearer. Bond Certificates must be inscribed or registered 
before 10th September, 1940, or may be exchanged for 
Definitive Bonds with Coupons attached as soon as these 
can be prepared. 

Prepayment of the balance due on the 15th April, 1940, 
may be. made under discount at the rate of 1 per Cent. per 
annum. Default in the payment of this balance by the due 
date will render the deposit liable to forfeiture and the all 
ment to cancellation. 

A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal will be paid to 
Bankers or Stockbrokers on allotments made in respect of 
applications bearing their stamp. 

Application Forms, together with copies of this Prospectus, 
may be obtained at the Bank of England, Loans Office, E.C.2 ; 
at any of the Branches of the Bank; at the Bank of Ireland, 
Belfast ; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.4; or at any Stock Exchange or Bank in 
United Kingdom 

The List of Applications will be opened on Tuesday, the 
12th March, 1940, and will be closed on Wednesday, the 
13th March, 1940. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 


5th March, 1940 


N.B.—Separate Prospectuses providing for 3 per Cent. War Loan, 1955-1959, to 
be held on the Post Office Kegister will be issued by His Maj 
Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any Savings Bank Post 
Office r Banh und by Trustee Savings Bank An applicatior 
t Prospectuses sued by His Majesty's Postmaster-(ic 
I t s ig Banh I t not exceed £1,001 Stock cr 

t DD! at li 1 idit t t 0 y ’ 
mentioned at 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED 


The List of Applications will be opened on Tuesday, the 12th March, 1940, and will be closed on Wednesday, the 13th March, 1940. 


3° WAR LOAN, 1955-1959 ISSUE OF £300,000,000 AT £100 PER CENT. 


To THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK or ENGLAND, E.C. 


I me 


request you to allot to in accordance 


We . us 


EY ee 


engage to pay the balance due on any allotment that may 


said Prospectus. The sum of 4 





Stock applied for), is enclosed. 














Signature ee ee ee ee a ao 
OT —- —_ : 

(BLOCK LETTERS) State Title, if any, or whether Mr.. Mrs. or Miss 
Address— —— 
Date, —— | 





NY ae = —EE 


las ‘. _, being the 


with the terms of the Prospectus dated th March, 1940, 
| 
t ma ( the il l i } } 
Ww 
mad i resp this applica ! | i t 
amount of the required dep: t art Liv I ! if i 


N.B.—Applications must be for £100 or for 
mu'tiples of £100. Cheques should be 
made payable to “Bearer’’ and crossed 
thus :— 


Bank of Enel 








Applications should be forwarded to the Loans Office, Bank of Engiand, London, E.C.2. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 
OPPOSITE the British Museum, Great Russell 4" 
W.C.1. Telephones and free electric 
bedrooms. Numerous Private Bathrooms. 
Bath and Breakfast from 9s. 6d. per night. Illustrat 
Booklet and Inclusive Terms on application. 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for descriptive list ( - st free) of 165 INNS 
and HOTELS managed b EOPLE’S RE SH- 
= HOUSE ASSOC ATION, LTD. 

H. A., Lrp., St. George’s House, 193 Regent 
oune ‘Wut. 





ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 

S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, ss. a night or 30s. 

wot? with dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gus. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 





ONNEMARA, EIRE. Visitors received farmhouse 
beside sea. Bathroom, garage. 3 guineas weekly. 
Nee, Curragh, Renvyle. 





PFACE and plenty at Lough Gara Hotel, Monasteraden, 
Co. Sligo. Own farm produce, cars and boats for 
hire ; fishing, tennis, etc. trom 3 gns. a week. 





‘“LENBAY HOTEL, MALTNAORS, co. 
DONEGAL. Beautiful =| situated, overlooking 
Donegal Bay.—Enjoy a Restful Holiday where perfect 
peace reigns. A.A. and R.I.A.C. appointments. Apply 
CUNNINGHAM. 





DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, 50 Manor Place. Small 
+ quiet, comfortable, modern. Terms from 13s. 6d. 
per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 228191. 





ENSLEYDALE. Near Aysgarth. Guest House. 
Energetic or restful holidays. Commands hood. 
views. Streams, waterfalls, ruins in neighbourh 
From 9s. per day or bed and breakfast. SmitH, Warn 
ford, Thoralby, Aysgarth, Leyburn, Yorks. 





ENSLEYDALE. Comfortable accom. Beautifully 
situated Farm Guest-House, modern conveniences. 
Mars. Ciose, West-Burton, Yorks. 





RESPITE AND RECREATION 

Make the most of your holidays this year by staying 
at Langdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation 
amidst delightful surroundings. Furnished cottages, 
guest house and the new Pillar Hotel. Tennis and 
squash courts, swimming pool, etc. Illustrated booklet 
on request. The Manager, Langdale Estate, Great 
Langdale, near Ambleside. Tel.: Grasmere 82. 





REAL modern comfort, home-grown produce, wonder- 

ful Atlantic view, 2 acres, all go to make holidays 
at Rockingham, Westward Ho! Devon ideal. 2}-4 gus. 
Miss Fort (Northam 183). 





Woopy BAY HOTEL, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 
Unsurpassingly, beautiful scenery. Seaside, 
forest, moor, Golf, Fishing. Magnificent walks. Utter 
peace and quiet. Now booking for Easter from 3} gns. 
Facing sea. H. and C. in all bedrooms. Write HoGan, 
Resident Proprietor. 
PP oRquAY, Howden Court Hotel. 4 minutes to 
sea by private path, garden, attractive sun lounge. 
Private sitting rooms and private bathrooms if required. 
A.A. appointed. Tel. : 280711. 
i UDLEIGH SALTERTON. South Devon Coast. 
“ Mountway” Guest House. Modern comfort. 
Coleary or vegetarian diet. Telephone 290. 











“AFE and peaceful, West Somerset. Superior farm- 
‘7 house accommodation between Dulverton, Mine- 
head. Riding, Rougn Shooting, Fishing, Tennis, Bathing 
Pool. H. & C. Own produce. Tel.: Dulverton 95. 

ORNW ALL " Comfortable Guesthouse in unspoilt 

~ Cornish Village. Modern conveniences, Sea and 
Country, excellent cuisine. Yachting, Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing. Mrss GARLAND, Wellside, Polruan-by-Fowey. 
"TORQUAY. Hotel Villa Como, St. Luke’s Road. 

Lovely sea views, h. & c. bedrooms, garage. Terms 
from 2 gns. weekly. 











*EAFORD. Miss MitcHett, Claremont House. 
b (Seaford 3008.) Facing sea: h. and c. water in 
bedrooms ; own garden produce. Vegetarian. 

BE ‘NBE CULA, DITCHLING, SUSSEX. Small 

Guest House. Delightful position facing Downs. 
H. & C. in all rooms. Moderate terms. Telephone: 
Hassocks 146. 








{ YE, Suse. ~ Old Hope Anchor Private Hotel. Quiet 
Situation. Central heating and log fires. H. and C. 
all bedrooms. ‘Phone 126. 
* ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
Le guest house. ‘Tel. : metmageumn 9552. 





WHITE LODGE HOTEL, SAL TDEAN, SUSSEX. 
Overlooking sea, with all modern comforts. 
Rottingdean 9614. 
Fr r'TLeE WOR’ TH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. ’Phone: 6r. 
‘PEND Easter in the New Forest at The Guest House 
6 Godshill, Fordingbridge. Hot water in bedrooms. 
R iding avai lable. 
SECLUDE D Cottage. Holidays or week-ends. B. & 
B., 5s. Weekly, 24 gns. Woodlawn, Beech, Alton, 
Hants, or ’phone SLO 3842. 























Our Net Sales 





During the three months 
October to December 
1939 the Fully-paid Net 
Sales of this paper 
averaged 


30,095 


copies per 


eek 
This figure is exclusive of intro- 
ductory subscriptions at special 
rates and all free and unsold 
copies 
N 
: 
N 
N 


S THIS IS THE FIRST TIME 
THAT THE FULLY-PAID 
NET SALE OF THIS OR 

x ANY SIMILAR JOURNAL 
HAS EXCEEDED THIRTY 
THOUSAND COPIES PER 
WEEK OVER A PERIOD 

OF THREE MONTHS 

N 

X 

N 

N 

: 

x 


Detailed Certified Figures for last half- 

year available on application. We 

are members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HAvE your favourite suit copied exactly in a “‘ John 

Peel”? Cumberland Tweed, £5 ss. od. Fit 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns and particulars 
post free. REDMAYNE, Ltp., 10 Wigton, Cumberland 








O TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 
yet sanitary comfort like your own home! ELSAN 
Chemical Closet can be fitted anywhere, indoors or 
outdoors, without plumbing, WITHOUT DRAINS OR 
WATER-FLUSH. Complete and carriage ong from £3. 
Models for Country House, Cottage, Bungalow, Air-Raid 
Shelter. GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. 
Local Authorities approve.—Write for FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET to Etsan Co. (Dept. 306/2), 
51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


G“orious Cotswolds. Langston Arms Hotel, 

Oxon. mage ge throughout, excellent 
cuisine, good train services all directions (1} brs. Pad- 
dington). Terms from 3} guineas. 


| peeeaconms, § FERNHURST, HASLEMERE. 
Peaceful retreat. Ideal country. Particulars: Mr. 
and Mrs. GoLprinGc. Tel.: Fernhurst 6. 


= by’ WIGHT. Coun house, mains water, 
& C., electric tight, 3 oor sanitation, 23 acres, 











own gee safe sunbathing enclosures, 
tennis. Brochure aK. iw S. CriTcHARD, Woodside, 
Wootton, 1.0.W. 





PERFECT PEACE. Vi-spring beds, home-made butter 
fresh fruit, cream, log fires. 14th century Manor 
Farm. Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon. 


GAFE and Happy Holidays at Sandy Balls Holiday 
Centre, adjacent western edge New Forest. Fur- 
nished chalets. Camp sites. Ideal for children. Apply 
free booklet: Harrop, Godshill, Fordingbridge. 











PERSONAL 


PARENT boy 5}, near excellent prep. school, Gt. 
Missenden, desires board child, s ar age. Older 
brothers and sisters. Could board same school. WILSON, 
29 Cholmeley, Cres, N.6. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED, cook, care, one, two 
schoolchildren where mother professional woman. 
Tolerant, sensible, kindly, German, thirty, lish good, 
eligible naturalisation. 5 years present post. know- 
ledge London and North-western suburbs. Free short 
notice. Box 6997. 











NERVY WOMAN welcomed. Quiet, dieted, comfort- 
able. Cared for. Kent Cottage. BM 'BCGX, W.C.1. 





ADY invited to join arranging Shorthand-Type- 
writing Office and School, Bloomsbury. Moopy, 
19a Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


EEGGY RUTHERFORD makes individual PICTURE 

FRAMES. Moderate prices, samples gladly sent 

to artists working in country. 1-3 Goodge Street, W.1. 
MUS. 9348. 








(GREAT new spare-time Journalism training course. 
Three months’ trial costs only 12s. 6d. Writers 
grouped in circles of 10 for self-assistance. Opportunity 
of seeing each others’ work. Monthly cash prizes 
Write for free particulars : INSTITUTE OF AUT. iOR- 
SHIP, 103 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


OREIGN ACCENT ELIMINATED. Speech 
defects cured. GLtapys Nyren, L.R.A.M. 
(Elocution), 162 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 








MONOMARK is invaluable in wartime. 5s. yearly 
Particulars from BM/MONOr2, W.C.1. 





N a few weeks the Nation will call upon me for Service, 

so please call upon me now if you want to be sure of a 

portrait. Away for a week, phone messages to MUS. 9796. 
ANTHONY PANTING, 5 Paddington Street, W.1. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce, private enquiries, etc. 

Moderate. Consultation free. UNIVERSAL 

Derecrives (Establ. 1929), 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
TEM. 8594. 





Wout -D anyone be willing to lend house or rooms for 
Czech refugee family (four), London or Suburbs ? 
Highest references. Box 6959. 





OM LONG tobacco’s made with skill, 
You fill the pipe—ir fills the bill. 











FRESH FRUIT 


“RINIDAD PINK GRAPEFRUIT. Sweet without 

sugar. Case 70 to 80 large, 23s. 6d., carriage paid. 

Cash with order. PINKFRUIT, $2 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3- 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


3d. a word for single insertions. 4d. for words 
in CAPS (except the first). Lines in Caps 1/9. 
MINIMUM Twelve Words. 


SERIES DISCOUNTS: 5% for 3 inser- 
tions; 10% for 13 insertions; 15% for 
26 and 20% for §2. 

BOX NUMBERS—1/- extra. This charge 
includes forwarding replies. 
Box Number replies should be addressed “ Box 
No. .. . c/o New Statesman and Nation, 10 
Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C.1.” 
All small advertisements must be prepaid and 
copy should arrive by TUESDAY. Please write 
on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS— Special cheap 
rate on application. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
A postal Subscription to any address in the world costs: 
One Year, post free - - 30s. Od 


Six Months ,, i ae 15s. Od. 
Three » 2 - = = Ys. 6d. 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1. 














LITERARY 


Your SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
CASH, LOEB CLASSICS WANTED. L. SIMMONDS, 
184 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 5440.) 








RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 





AR AND THE FAR EAST. Do not be content 

with misleading propaganda. Write for the facts 

to East Asia News SERVICE, 7 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Specimen copy free.) 





AIR-MINDED ? Ifso, you should read Fair Hearing 

the one monthly digest which reviews ail political 

opinions. Free specimen from RONALD BATHGATE, 
Rookscombe, nr. Wells, Somerset. 





“A SONG OF LOVE” 
By DonaLp HuGHES 
“The poem is one of the most witty, winning and 
magnanimous things I have read for many a day.”— 
Walter de la Bie. 
One shilling. 14 pp. demy octavo. 

Publishers: ‘Taylor Brothers (Bristol) Ltd., Broad 

Weir, Bristol. 








HEALTH 





MiSs D. WALLINGTON (and Mrs. Helen 
Whisticnsn), Health Practitioner, Osteopath, 
and Bonesetter, treats all conditions of ill-health by 
natural methods. Consultations by appointment. 
1 Ashley Place, S.W.1. Tel.: Victoria o131: and 
2 Norton Way North, Letchworth. Tel. : Letchworth 885. 





"THEN there is always KINGSTON. 
Enquiries to The Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh. 
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